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be Distinguished Cforice 


TO YOUR COUNTRY— BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 








HIS YEAR, Forward March in your social cam- 
peers First, ally yourself with that gallant 
veteran, Dewar’s White Label, cited more than 
60 times for distinguished service. Then, armed 
with the highball of the highlands, gain an impreg- 
nable position in the estimation of your guests! 





HONOURS OF 
The 13th/18th Royal Hussars 


(Queen Mary’s Own) 


Albuhera—V ittoria— Waterloo— Balaklava—Sevastopol—Relief of Ladysmith 
South Africa 1899-1902— Hindenburg Line—Flanders 1914-18 
Baghdad— Mesopotamia 1916-18 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar's White Label” 


Award, Lucerne, 
Switzeriand, 1923 
...one of more 
than 60 medals 


honouring Dewar’s 
White Label for 
Excellence in 
Scotch Whisky. 
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Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 






















FULL- COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 4, 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25 ¢. Schen- 
dey Import Corp., New 
York City, Department N. 
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Dewars 


“White Label’= 


and “Victoria Vat” 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 
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Both 86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 44 
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Rubber soaks 
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up the jiggles— 


now doctors read the truth 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Mm men save lives by know- 
ing how human tissues grow, 
change, develop. But doctors can’t live 
with eyes glued to microscopes. Photo- 
Staphing growing tissues automatically, 
in successive stages, through powerful 
magnifying lenses, would save time, 
and also provide a better and perma- 
nent record. 

But the slightest vibration in the 
object being photographed ruins re- 
sults, makes the prints look like graphs 
of jiggles instead of photographs of 





human tissues. A St. Louis scientist 
had an idea — design a table whose 
i would be made of alternate layers 
oe) 


concrete for solidity and sponge rub-. 


ber to absorb vibration. 

But the rubber would have to be 
strong enough to support the hea 
concrete without flattening out, soft 
enough to absorb the vibration passed 
through the ground, yet not soft 
enough to set up any swaying action. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers were asked 
to find the right kind of rubber, and 
the table was built. There were no 


vibrations even when heavy traffic 
thundered by the hospital . . . and an- 
other improvement in medical science 
had been made. 

Development work like this con- 
tinues, even during today’s drastic rub- 
ber restrictions, and many improve- 
ments in rubber products will be ready 
by the time war is ended. The B. F. 
Coodrich Co., Industrial Products Div., 


Akron, Ohio. Pa 


_B.F. Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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SPENCER KATHARINE 


TRACY * HEPBURN 
KEEPER OF THE FLAME 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
WITH: Richard Whorf, Margaret Wycherly, 


Forrest Tucker, Frank Craven, Horace 


McNally, and Percy Kilbride 


SCREEN PLAY BY: Donald Ogden Stewart, 
based upon the book by I. A. R. Wylie 


DIRECTED BY:............. George Cukor 


PRODUCED BY: Victor Saville; Associate 
Producer: Leon Gordon 





CAPSULE REVIEW: If one were to describe 
the mood of this film, reference might be made 
to “Rebecca”, for ““Keeper Of The Flame”’ is a 
story of persistent suspense—definite, unswerv- 
ing, with no resort to little tricks of bogus 
byplay. We see the Forrest family holding aloft 
the torch of tradition—the great man who was 
killed in an accident at a bridge. Steven 
O’ Malley, as played by Mr. Tracy, is a journal- 
istic inquirer who finds his mind and his life 
caught in the web of exaltation that was woven 
around the late Mr. Forrest. Call it a mystery, 
but certainly a different kind of one, for its 
realism is not only active but psychological. 


That well-known animal magnetism called 
love which is generated between the two leading 
characters is neither syrupy nor moon-drenched. 
Two strong men, in a sense, have come face to 
face—only one of them is a woman. The word 
‘best’ is thrown around too easily—but this is 
Miss Hepburn’s best performance. She is better 
than in “Philadelphia Story” or “Woman Of 
The Year”. Tracy, ever the master of restraint, 
gives his expected distinguished performance. 


“Keeper Of The Flame” was directed by 
George Cukor just before he became Private 
George. Its supporting cast is one of great 
excellence, and it is produced by Victor Saville 
with painstaking care in the MGM manner 
reminiscent of “Random Harvest” and “Mrs. 
Miniver’’. Its details of atmosphere, the play of 
light and shade on the remarkable personalities, 
have been captured with outstanding camera- 
craft by Director of Photography William 
Daniels. Miss Wylie should be pleased with 
what has been done to her book. And the public 
certainly will be. 


NOTES ON OTHER PICTURES: “Stand By 
For Action” is hailed by American Naval Offi- 
cers as the greatest picture of the Navy in action 
ever to have been made. 


TWO MUSICALS: “Cabin In The Sky” and 
“DuBarry Was A Lady”. Watch for both. 
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Cover Picture—The Americans tramping through 
the jungles of the Southwestern Pacific islands, 
such as those shown in this Acme photo of a de- 
tachment accompanied by native New Guinea 
bearers, are sharing in a new type of three-dimen- 
sional war. For details of the problems we face, 
turn to page 15. 








Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
850 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the act of March 8, 1879. 








LETTERS 


Best Friend 


In your Nov. 30 issue of NEWSWEEK on 
page 17 is a picture showing a warship in ac- 
tion in the Pacific. The “talker” in this picture 
happens to be my best friend—Petty Officer 
Third Class Frank William Hartmann of Hunt- 
ington, N. Y. 

It certainly was a surprise to me to see his 
picture and of course I thank you for giving 
me this bit of rejoicing. His parents were noti- 
fied and of course this gave them a “lift” to 
know that Frank is doing a good job. 

Before joining the Navy, Frank was a mem- 
ber of the 1943 class of Dartmouth College. 


L. J. Bisnop 
Aviation Cadet 





Nashville, Tenn. 





‘Semper Paratus’ 


I was somewhat disappointed to find in your 
account of one year at war (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 
14) that the deeds of the United States Coast 
Guards have gone unmentioned. 

I wish that there were some way that the 
people of this country could realize that the 
name Coast Guard is very misleading and that 
the service does not merely guard the shores of 
the United States of America proper. To the 
contrary, wherever “Qld Glory” flies, there you 
will find the men of the United States Coast 
Guard “Semper Paratus,” always ready to meet 
the enemy and to deal him a crushing blow. 

In the sub-zero temperatures of Iceland and 
Greenland and the tropical heat of Africa and 
the Solomons, the men who wear the shield on 
their right sleeve are giving their life blood that 





this great nation might live. These daring men 
of the sea make a business in peace and in war 
of battling the angry sea. To save lives from 
the clutches of the deep in peacetime, and to 
seek out the enemy in time of war and destroy 
him so that future generations of Americans 
may live safe and secure from the terror of the 
Nazi undersea raider and the treacherous Jap. 

The men of the Coast Guard, too, carry the 
men and munitions to the very beachheads of 
the enemy position. They man the ocean-going 
transports. They are the guardians of Colum- 
bia’s shores on the sea and in .the air—keepers 


| of a sacred trust and a constant vigil over the 


land we all love. 


Harry K. Wricut 
Sea. IC—USCG 


Morehead City, N. C. 





Jap Women Soldiers 


Re your item on Jap women soldiers in the 
Dec. 28 Periscope. What about the training 
with rifles which the Jap high-school girls have 
been going through for many years? It has 
been part of their course. I write as an eye- 
witness in Manchuria and have seen pictures 
in United States papers of the same training 
in Japan. 

They may not have been in the Solomons 
but our boys will probably have to deal with 
them when we get nearer the Jap homeland— 
which we won’t, by the way, if we wait too 
long in the Pacific and China. 


Y. H. Prum 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Mainly as a part of its campaign to make 
the people war-minded, the Japanese Army has 
given some semi-military instruction to women. 
They have been allowed to take part in the 
Army-sponsored civilian glider training. Many 
have been trained in air-raid defense. Some 
have been instructed in the use of firearms. 
All such training, however, has been on a 
relatively small scale, and its purpose mainly 
has been to strengthen morale. No official 
Allied reports have yet shown the employment 
of women by either the Japanese Army or 
Navy, and neither service is known to have 
counterparts of our WAVES or WAACs. There 
is another consideration which must not be 
ignored: in the Japanese social system, women 
occupy a very low position. It would be con- 
trary to all precedent were women given 
weapons, which are regarded with extreme, al- 
most exaggerated, respect. 





Ohio and OWI 


On page 12 of the Dec. 28 issue of News- 
WEEK under the title “Film Education,” you 
made a statement that is not going to please 
a lot of your readers and undoubtedly the fault 
was not yours. For your own sake you should 
correct it. The statement indicates that the 
OWI and Rockefeller Office used Texas as a 
testing ground for their pictures, and that Iowa, 
California, Illinois, and Connecticut would be 
“next.” This is a slap in the face to the 35 or 
more states that are participating in this pro- 
gram, one of which is Ohio. In fact Ohio, and 
probably many of the others, have been in this 
program since March. 1942, which was the very 
beginning of it. 


B. A. AucuinsauGu, SUPERVISOR 
Slide & Film Exchange 
Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 
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HAT MY UNCLE FRED SAID to a bunch 

of us over at his house the other night 
applies to every man and woman I know 
in business. We were talking about how 
swell it would be to retire on an income 
some day and really enjoy life. 


“Well, as you know,” he said, “I’ve just 
retired. From now on, I’m living on my 
income, free to do as I please. And what’s 
more, I think you younger folks can man- 
age it the same way I did. 

“Years ago, I took out a Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan, guaran- 
teeing me $100 a month at age 65. I was 
able to take care of it out of my salary. 


‘When the Social Security Act was 
passed, it made me plenty happy. Appar- 
ently the Government and I both had 
the same idea—providing for me when I 
stopped working and wanted to retire. 

“So, you see, I’m sitting pretty today. 
My Social Security and my Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan are part- 
ners. They work together to provide the security I’m enjoying 
now. With the income from both of them, I can do all the 
things I’ve always wanted to do. 


‘‘Any man or woman in business needs both of them, I say. 
I felt better about my own future when I took out my Phoenix 
Mutual Plan. Then Social Security made my future even more 
secure. Together, they certainly make this life of retirement the 
life for me.” 


$100 a month extra for life 


The Social Security program already provides a certain amount 
of life income for most workers in business and industry when 
they reach 65. A Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan 
enables you to add to that security. For instance, suppose 
you’re under 45 now. If you qualify for the following Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan, you can add $100 a month 
to your income at age 65. This plan guarantees: 


1. A check for $100 when you reach age 65, and a check for 
$100 every month thereafter as long as you live. 


2. A monthly income for your family, in case you die before 
retirement age. 


3. A monthly disability income for yourself, if before 55 total 
disability should stop your earning power for six months or 
more. 


And there are many other possibilities. Your Social Security 
income starts when you reach age 65, but you may want to 
have your Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income begin as early 
as age 60 or even age 55. This can be arranged. 


The Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan is right in . 


line with your Government’s desire to make your later years 
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Plan for Women 






PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
568 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, describing retire- 
ment income plans for women. 





Name. 





Date of Birth 





Business Address. 
Home Address. 











Bis scmainbontenirs op oe ee eee ee ee es 
COPYRIGHT 1943, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


To men and women under 45 
who hold a Social Security card 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 











happy, trouble-free years. To Uncle Sam’s provision for your 
future, it adds whatever extra income you can afford to pro- 
vide for yourself out of your present salary. By putting some- 
thing aside from your salary now, you can make sure of a 
guaranteed future—on a monthly income for life. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon below and you will receive, by mail and with- 
out charge, a booklet which tells about the Phoenix Mutual 
Plan...how your guaranteed income can be any amount from 
$10 to $200 a month or more, starting at age 55, 60, 65, or 70 

.- how you can fit the Plan to your own specific needs, large 
or small. Don’t delay. Send for your copy now. 



































MONTHLY SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AT AGE 65 
Average If you have been continuously in covered em- 
— ployment and your age on Jan. 1, 1937, was: 

(to age 68) 25 30 35 40 
$35.00 33.75 32.50 31.25 
$100 52.50 50.63 48.75 46.88 
$42.00 40.50 39.00 37.50 
$150 63.00 60.75 58.50 56.25 
$49.00 47.25 45.50 43.75 

$200 73.50 70.88 68.25 65.63 

$250 $56.00 54.00 52.00 50.00 
and over 84.00 81.00 78.00 75.00 
note: Upper amount in each set of figures indicates single bene- 
fit; lower indicates. benefit to man and wife, after both reach 65. 











Plan for Men 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
568 Elm St., Hartford, Conn, 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your 32-page illustrated book showing how to 
get a guaranteed income for life, beginning at 
age 55, 60, 65, or 70. 


Name 

Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address. 
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Fitty per cent scrap... fifty per 
cent pig iron. This share-and- 
share-alike proportion is more 
than a rough formula for making 
steel tanks, guns and ships. It's 
the formula for Victory. Fighting 
the war calls for 50/50 teamwork 
between the battle front and 
the production front. Between 
men and machines. Between 
conservation and expenditure 
of basic materials. 

The vital scrap metal drive can 
neither stop nor slacken. All of us 
have the responsibility of main- 
taining the flow on which more 
implements of war depend. Noth- 









— This scrap is a 


ing should remain idle in factory, 
store room, basement or garage 
that can be converted into arms 
for America. 

Here at Broderick & Bascom 
we well understand that ‘‘this 
scrap is a 50/50 proposition.’ 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope is a full-fledged partner on 
the job—gathering ore and sal- 
vage...handling molten metal 
and finished weapons. . . serving 
both the armed forces and the 
soldiers of production. Supplying 
enough rope to fulfill all demands 
presents a problem to both maker 
and user, but 50/50 cooperation 
will meet it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


B & B’s Army-Navy "'E”’ Flag with Service Star Means that 
WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Rep. Sam Rayburn, Texas 
Democrat, 61, Jan. 6. He was reelected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
on his birthday (see page 23) and at a 
surprise party at the White House was 
given a hat by President Roosevelt .. . 
Sophie Tucker, singer, 53, Jan. 6 . . . Sen. 
Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri Demo- 
crat, 58, Jan. 8 . . . Gracie Fields, Eng- 

















lish actress, 45, Jan. 9 . . . Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land, head of the Maritime 
Commission, 64, Jan. 9 . . . Carl Sand- 


burg, poet and author, 65, Jan. 6... 
Loretta Young, film star, 30, Jan. 6. 


Marriep: Carole 
Landis, screen ac- 
tress, to Capt. Thom- 
as C. Wallace of 
Pasadena, Calif.; in 
London, Jan. 5. Cap- 
tain Wallace, an orig- 
inal member of the 
RAF American Eagle 
Squadron, is now a 
fighter command pilot 
in the United States 
Army Air Forces. Acme 
This is Miss Landis’s Carole Landis 
third marriage. 


Diep: William H. (Big Bill) Edwards, 
66, Princeton football star of the 1890s 
and Democratic politician; in New York, 
Jan. 4 .. . Three celebrated scientists, 
Dr. George W. Crile, 78; Nikola Tesla, 
85, and Dr. George Washington Carver, 
78 (see page 67) ... Richard L. Jervis, 
67, former chief of the White House 
Secret Service detail and guardian of 
seven Presidents from Theodore Roosevelt 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt; of pneumonia; 
in San Diego, Calif., Jan. 4 . . . Otto 
Jabelmann, a vice president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad; of a heart attack, in 
London, Jan. 6. Attached to Minister W. 
Averill Harriman’s Lend-Lease mission, 
he was studying British transportation 
... Col. Andrew Summers Rowan, 85, at 
San Francisco, Jan. 10. In the Spanish- 
American War he carried the famous mes- 
sage to Garcia, telling the Cuban general 
that the United States was ready to aid his 
fight ... Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 86, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University; in 
Boston, Jan. 6. The 24th president of Har- 
vard, from 1909 to 1933, he established 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and introduced the tutorial sys- 
tem and house plan 
which revolutionized 
undergraduate life. 
During his tenure the 
student body in- 
creased from 3,800 to 
8,000 and the num- 
ber of buildings tre- 
bled. Head of the 
commission to review 
the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case in 1927, he was 
criticized for his re- 

Newsphotos port holding the trial 
President Lowell fair. 
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T HIS war calls for mechanical ingenuity in America’s factories and for scientific efficiency 

on the battlefront. And mathematics is basic knowledge for all mechanical and scientific 
work. Thousands of mathematically trained men are now needed for the war effort. To 
serve your country, to qualify for a bigger job, bigger responsibilities, bigger opportunities 
—in the factory, in the army, navy or air force—learn mathematics! 
mathematics at home—in your spare time—easily and quickly—and at amazingly low cost! 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, INC. 
brings you this up-to-date HOME-STUDY LECTURE COURSE in 


Practical Mathematics 


WANTED AT ONCE! 


x Mathematically Trained Men x 
Ages 18 to 45 and Over-for America’s 
Home Front AND Fighting Fronts! 


IN PERIODICAL FORM 


in 120 days—at a cost of only 35¢ a subject! 


O LONGER need you shrink from the “bugaboos” of 
mathematics! No longer need you stand aside while bet- 
ter qualified men get all the “breaks” 
longer need you be lost “in the ranks” while mathematically 
trained men are given special service ratings. 
learn how to put mathematics to work for you—how to use it 


for more rapid promotion, for a chance 
to stand out from the crowd, for maxi- 
mum service to your country! No pre- 
vious training or elaborate schooling is 
required to master this brand-new sim- 
plified course in mathematics. 


Starts With a Review of Arithmetic and Takes 
You By Easy, Clearly Illustrated Steps to the 
Most Advanced Applications 


This Course in PRACTICAL MATHE- 
MATICS comes to you in 14 periodical 
pamphlets, three each month—just like 
any magazine—at no more than the cost 
of a magazine! Each issue contains a 
group of 20 to 30 lessons, with sample 
workaday problems, drawings and dia- 
grams, self-examinations and answers. 


The Course starts with “refresher” lessons 
in basic arithmetic, so that even if you have 
done nothing with mathematics since your 
school days, you will soon be at home in your 
studies. From here the Course takes you, one 
by one, into the 14 branches of applied mathe- 
matics. Each lecture-group covers 20 to 30 
divisions of each subject, under the direction 
of specialists in the field. Every step is care- 
fully explained, clearly illustrated. 


You Get Training in Actual Mathematical 
War Problems! 


This is not a dry, abstract, school-room 
course, but a practical training. You learn 
how to use mathematics in the design, produc- 
tion and operation of guns and projectiles; in 
aerial and sea navigation; in chemistry, me- 
chanics, electricity, radio. You discover how 
you can use mathematics for short-cuts in 
daily shop problems, in the laboratory, in all 
kinds of figuring. Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
pas ni simple Calculus and other mathe- 
matical subjects, far from being mysteries, 
are simply ingenious methods for solving mys- 
teries. By devoting an hour a day to study, 
you will soon find yourself absorbing the es- 
sentials of mathematics with an ease and en- 
joyment you never thought possible! You will 
find it a stepping-stone to a job that means a 
real future! 


The demand for mathematical training is 
today widespread and urgent. All precedents 
of high cost and hengihy, study have had to 
be drastically revised. he National Educa- 
tional Alliance, with its resources and ex- 
perience in bringing education to the millions, 
is the one organization eminently qualified to 
make this low-price course possible. 


MAIL COUPON WITH ONLY 


in your shop. No 


You can now 


Prepared by These 
Specialists from 
Leading Universities 


New York University 
General Editor: REGI- 
NALD STEVENS KIM- 
BALL, B.A., M.A., Ed.D. 
Nationally famous Edu- 
cator, Author. Organiz- 
er of courses in Mathe- 
matics for War Service. 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


NORBERT_ WIENER, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 


Northwestern 
University 
DAVID RAYMOND 
CURTISS, A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D. 


Columbia University 
EDWARD KASNER, 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 

















Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
LLOYD LYNE DINES, 

A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
California Institute of 
Technology 
WM. W. MICHAEL, B.S. 

in C.E. 





Rensselaer Polytechnic . 

Institute 
JAMES McGIFFERT, 
C.E., A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
University of Illinois 
O. K. BOWER, Ph.D. 


Stevens Institute of 
Technology 
ROBERT BAKER, Di- 
rector of War Industries 
Training School. 









Cornell University 
RALPH P. AGNEW, 
Ph.D. 


University of Chicago 
LAWRENCE M. 
GRAVES, Ph.D. 
Georgia School of 
Technology 


RALPH A. HEFNER, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 


University of 
Notre Dame 
KARL MENGER, Ph.D. 








25¢ TODAY => 


Now you can master 





Are You Deferred? woncer- 


ing whether your present job will 
hold out? ether your work is 
contributing anything to the war 
effort? Acquire NOW the basic 
knowledge of mathematics that will 
ualify Lae | 































Lecture 
Groups 
Comprising These Subjects 


1. Basic Arithmetic 
2. A—Advanced Arithmetic 
B—Logarithms of numbers 
3. Elementary Algebra 
4. Advanced Algebra 
5. Plane Geometry 
6. Solid Geometry 
7. Trigonometry (also explana- 
tion of “‘triglog’’ tables) 
8. Calculus 
9. Mensuration and differential 
equations 
10. Applied Mathematics: 
A—Machine Shop 
B—Construction Engineering 
11. Applied Mathematics: A—Heat 
B—Chemistry 
12. Applied Math i 
tricity 
13. Applied Mathematics — Navi- 
gation — Aviation — Military 
Gunnery, etc. 
14. General Applications and In- 
dex 





Elec- 


Copyright, 1943, by the 
National Educational Alliance, Inc. 


ONLY 25c TO START—STOP WHEN YOU LIKE ; 


When you mail coupon below with only 25 cents, you do not agree to 
pay for the entire series of PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS Lesson- 
Groups unless you desire to do so. You can let the eR Tt 
come to you as long as you please, and STOP WHEN YOU PLEASE. 
All you agree to do is to pay a quarter for the first group of lessons. 
We rely entirely on the merits of this course, and are confident you 
will want to complete it. The course will be covered in its entirety 
in a 4 months subscription. You can, of course, take as much time in 
extra study as you wish, after you have received all the issues. The 
complete set may be filed to help you on mathematical problems for 
roeee = ag ne DUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc., 
3 ae > 2 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONLY 25c FOR 
YOUR FIRST ‘“‘PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS’’ ° 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, INC. 
Dept. 641, 37 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed Special Introductory Price of only 25c, please send me 
prepaid the first issue of PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS containing the first 
group of lectures on Arithmetic, Algebra, Advanced Algebra, Plane Geome- 
try, Solid G try, Trig try, Calculus, Mensuration, Logarithms, 
and the Mathematics of Mechanics, Chemistry, Navigation, Aviation, etc. 
—and enroll me for four months at a total cost guaranteed not to exceed 
$4.35 for the entire balance of the series. 

As outlined, you may send me PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS every ten 
days at the rate of 35c per issue, or 3 issues for only $1, until I give you 
notice to cancel my enrollment. For convenience in bookkeeping, you may 
bill me once a month for such issues as I receive. 


It is understood that | may cancel at any time and pay only for copies 
actually received. 
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JUNIOR WILLET(S WILL LISTEN TO ANY 


REASONABLE OFFER ‘OR 





HIS BREAKFAST SUGAR. 














J UNIOR has learned to take 
his grapefruit straight. And he’s also 
learned that self-denial pays. 


Other, more important wartime 
adjustments can have far-reaching 
results. By living more simply, by 
buying War Bonds and life insurance 
instead of luxuries, any family can 
safeguard its own and its country’s 
future at the same time. 


Both of these investments are guar- 
anteed. Both will help curb infla- 
tion. And both will boost the war 
effort, for a good part of each pre- 
mium payment goes into Government 
securities. 

No property is more valuable than. 
life insurance at this time. No other 
purchase provides so much protec- 
tion at such low cost now, when you 
need it as never before. 


Best of all, if you ever find the 
going temporarily tough, the liberal 
New England Mutual contract helps 
to carry itself. Any of our Career 
Underwriters will show you how. 





New England Mutual contracts are 
particularly adaptable to present- 
day needs because: 


1 DIVIDENDS begin at the end of 
the first year. 


-2 CASH VALUES begin at the end 
of the second year. 


3 A PREMIUM LOAN is available 
beginning with the second annual 
premium. 








New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company a Ka Boston 





George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast? 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 
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Pu: von HiInDENBURG was a profes- 
sional soldier with little taste for poli- 
tics —and little love for the upstart 


paperhanger whom he had to accept as 
Chancellor. 


After the last war, the shrewd old 
Prussian put his finger on one prime 
reason for Germany’s defeat, with these 
words: “America’s brilliant, if pitiless, 
war industry had entered the service of 
patriotism and had not failed it... . 
They understood war.” 

Now history is repeating itself for 
Hindenburg’s successor! America’s war 
industry again is pouring out planes, 


tanks and guns — meeting production 
goals that seemed fantastic at first. 

Back of this fast-growing military 
power is electric power—far more power 
than Hitler and all his henchmen have 
—turning the machines that turn out 
everything from bullets to battleships. 

Behind the great bulk of this power 
are the electric companies under expe- 
rienced business management — doing 
their job right around the clock and the 
calendar — delivering electric power in 
increasing, incredible quantities! 

And back of it all, of course, is the 


American way of life at work — where 





free men are encouraged to invent, in- 
vest, produce, and everybody benefits— 
a way of life the little rabble-rousing, 
tug-biting dictator will never understand 
—until at last, perhaps, in some shadowy 
hereafter, he hears his old commander 
mutter: “I told you so:” 
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Invest in America! Buy War Bonds and Stamps 





“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


** Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it is really necessary.” 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
messages and war's on the wires these days. 
When we can get telephone materials again 


we'll give you all the wires you desire. 
Many thanks. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (( 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 


ooo 





Capital Straws 


= can take for granted that F. D. R.’s 
warning to the Japs that their home 
islands would be bombed wasn’t just part 
of a war of nerves; raids will come sooner 
than most people expect . . . Lacking a 
complete breakdown of figures, some Wash- 
ington observers wonder if the President 
wasn’t talking about dollar value rather 
than tonnage in saying that supplies equal 
to those carried over the Burma Road were 
being flown to China . . . Mrs. Roosevelt 
is a frequent visitor to Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s bedside, and a firm friendship is de- 
veloping between them . . . William Leiser- 
son of the NLRB will resume chairman- 


_ ship of the National Mediation Board if 


someone can be found to fill his present 
job . . . Loy Henderson, head of the State 
Department’s Russian section who has 
been acting chargé in Kuibyshev for sev- 
eral months, is returning to Washington. 


French Unity 


Washington’s hopes for real unity in the 
near future between the Fighting French 
and General Giraud have now _ been 
dimmed. It’s not believed that Giraud can 
yield to de Gaulle’s demand for elimina- 
tion of the Vichy-tainted General Nogués 
and Yves Chatel without running the risk 
of greater disorders or even revolution. In 
addition there’s now doubt about de 
Gaulle’s willingness to serve under Giraud. 
His satellites in London contend that 
Giraud should accept de Gaulle’s leader- 
ship. The two leaders may meet late this 
month, but little hope is held for an agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, Washington has told 
General Eisenhower to ignore French po- 
litical squabbles and concentrate on mili- 
tary matters. It’s known that some of the 
Allies are watching him critically. The 
first U.S. general to command Allied 
forces in a European theater, his success 
is considered vital. 


Interchangeable Ammunition 


Military men think Senator Kilgore’s 
criticism of the Army’s and Navy’s failure 
to use the same gun calibers so that 
ammunition would be interchangeable is 
pretty silly. They point out that every 
nation which has an army and a navy has 
different types and calibers of guns for the 
two services. So far as is practical—small 
arms and anti-aircraft weapons up to 
40 mm.—both services use the same guns. 


But except for coastal fortifications where 
the Army uses Navy 16-inch rifles, the big 
guns necessarily vary. The Army’s higher 
velocity guns wouldn’t be practicable for 
the Navy because they wear out too fast 
and because the mounts, which on a ship 
must absorb the recoil, would be too 
bulky and heavy. The earth helps absorb 
the recoil of Army guns. 


Jap ‘Face-Saving’ 

There’s now no doubt that “face-saving” 
has had more to do with Jap attempts to 
retake Guadalcanal than was previously 
thought—and not so much saving face be- 
fore the world as within their own armed 
forces. The Jap Navy undertook to “res- 
cue” the army on Guadalcanal, and its 
first failure cost it a serious loss of pres- 
tige with the army. Since then, in an at- 
tempt to recoup, the navy has risked and 
lost more planes and ships than the mili- 
tary value of the island warranted. Jap 
prisoners reveal that the rivalry between 
the army and navy, never dormant, has 
been greatly intensified. 


Army-Navy Notes 


The new official list of plane names re- 
veals for the first time that the Army is 
buying’ Vultee Vengeance dive bombers 
and Lockheed-Vega Ventura medium 
bombers, both originally ordered exclusive- 
ly by the British .. . The Army and Navy 
Journal runs as its platform a “priority 
list” in which the first item is “Victory” 
and the seventh “Compensation for service 
personnel who use privately owned auto- 
mobiles on government business” . . . The 
Senate Military Affairs Committee is again 
talking about an investigation of Army Air 
Forces training accidents. 


Caribbean Improvement 


Washington is greatly encouraged over 
the success of Anglo-American negotiations 
covering the Caribbean area. The £6,000. 
000 just appropriated by the British for use 
in the West Indies will bring about work 
relief and consequent social improvement 
and will probably be followed by political 
reform, particularly in Jamaica. The mak- 
ing of the appropriation is revolutionary 
and is regarded as proof—if any were 
needed beyond that shown by recent co- 
operation and mutual understanding with 
the U.S.—of Britain’s sincere desire to 
improve conditions in that area. 


Hurley’s Trip 


Here’s the story behind Brig. Gen: Pat 
Hurley’s just-completed trip to the Middle 
East and Russia: When Hurley returned 
from New Zealand with Prime Minister 
Frazer, he was convinced that the strategy 


of beating Hitler first was wrong and 
argued strongly for a change, contending 
the Japs could make themselves impreg- 
nable in the Pacific.. Reportedly at the 
President’s suggestion, he accepted a 
chance to visit the Middle East and Rus- 
sian fronts to see for himself conditions 
there. If his views have been changed, as 
seems likely, Hurley will probably be sent 
back to the Antipodes in a military or 
diplomatic capacity to enlighten officials 
there who are still. unconvinced about 
United Nations strategy. 


Political Straws 


Speaker Rayburn’s intimates say his 
remarks about Congressional independence 
were “sensationalized” by the press; that 
he actually said only that agency heads 
hereafter would have to confer with Con- 
gress before submitting “must” legislation 
.. . Albert W. Hawkes, N.J. Republican 
and former head of Congoleum-Nairn, 
brought his big business habits to Wash- 
ington and promptly posted office hours 
on his Senate office door . . . With the ex- 
ception of the Dies committee, it now ap- 
pears that most Congressional investigat- 
ing committees will be renewed without a 
struggle. 


Trends Abroad 





Without question, Russia’s current 
advances are more important than last 
winter’s, but they may be slowed before 
long—if not by transport difficulties then 
by Nazi defense-in-depth . . . A highly 
authoritative estimate says the Russians 
now maintain 3,000 planes in operational 
squadrons as compared with the 4-5,000 
the Germans have on all fronts . . . Don’t 
dismiss the current Allied action in Burma; 
it’s going to get increasingly important 
. . . Britain’s Fleet Air Arm. is having 
trouble getting its share of British plane 
production and will buy large quantities 
of U.S. naval planes this year . . . Re- 
ports now available say the Jap militarists 
were jubilant over the Allied North Afri- 
can move, figuring it would give them 
months of comparative freedom to con- 
solidate their positions. 


Imported Nazi Soldiers 


Smuggled reports from the Continent 
indicate that the Nazis are having some 
success in recruiting a “secondary” army 
composed of troops from the occupied 
and satellite countries. The force is to be 
used for routine behind-the-lines duties 
and general occupation tasks (in other 
countries besides their own, of course). 
The urgent need for it has been created 
by the demand for regular German troops 
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to cover the south of Europe. The recruits 
are being taken, so far as possible, from 
the more “trusted” elements of the coun- 
tries’ former armies. Recruiting has been 
most successful in the Baltic states and 
Central Europe, less successful in Hol- 
land and Belgium. France has not yet been 
called upon. The soldiers are commanded 
by German officers and receive brief train- 
ing in the Reich before being assigned to 
duty. 


Convict-Labor Draft 
The Nazi need for skilled labor has now 


become so desperate that prisons and de- 
tention camps throughout Belgium, France, 
and Holland are being combed for men 
with technical or mechanical experience. 
Nazi officials have made “arrangements” 
with local authorities so that such men, 
when found, are immediately freed and 
transported to Germany, regardless of theii 
personal desires. There have been cases, 
in France particularly, where men held for 
minor offenses have protested but never- 
theless have been forced aboard trains. 


Latin American Lines 


Trouble is brewing on Devil’s Island, 
penal colony off French Guiana; a food 
shortage is creating a tense situation that 
isn’t helped by unsettled local politics . . . 
The chief of police in Asuncion, Paraguay, 
is one Maj. Mitshuito Villasboa, who’s of 
direct Jap descent and who has a son 
named Hirohito . . . Without publicity, 
officials have broken up a new distribu- 
tion center for bootleg U.S. currency at 
Bogota, Colombia . A compromise 
formula expected to solve the labor trouble 
in Bolivian tin mines is now being worked 
out. 


Sinarquista Balloon 


The best-informed view in Mexico is 
that the recent hullabaloo about Sinar- 
quista uprisings has been exaggerated. 
The basic trouble behind the disturbances 
in Zacatecas, Colima, Morelos, Michoacan, 
and Tlaxcala states has been the anti- 
militarist outlook of the priests and pop- 
ulace in these districts. In demonstrations 
against conscription there have been riots 
resulting in the ambushing of soldiers, and 
some casualties. There is some evidence 
that the Sinarquistas, a religious, Fas- 
cist-type group, have tried to exploit the 
pacifist feeling. The governor of Zacatecas 
saddles them with the entire responsibil- 
ity. But other officials lay most of the 
trouble to the benightedness of the peas- 
ants. 


Peace Capital? 


There’s now serious discussion in dip- 
lomatic circles of previously vague sug- 
gestions that Ottawa be the site of this 
war’s peace conference and perhaps the 
postwar Geneva. Proponents point out 
that Ottawa, as well as Washington, is 
midway between Europe and the Orient 
and remote from the intrigue and pres- 
sure of European politics. Canada has good 


relations with both Russia and China and 
is bilingual, which would appeal to French 
delegates. If the conference were held in 
Washington, there could be charges of 
U.S. “domination” but, as a Dominion, 
Canada would be largely free from allega- 
tions of British domination. 


Foreign Notes 


Hungarian newspapers have lately car- 
ried scores of death notices of Jews killed 
on the Russian front, though they aren’t 
permitted in the army. Serving in labor 
groups, they were caught behind the lines 
by the swift Russian advances . . . Aus- 
tralian school officials are plagued with a 
truancy problem, because boys have found 
they can make up to $45 a week giving 
street shoeshines to American soldiers . . . 
Moslem women and undertakers were 
among the North Africans who most wel- 
comed the Allied invasion. It meant cloth 
could be imported for veils and shrouds, 
both demanded by Moslem custom and 
both exceedingly scarce . . . The British 
Army has taken over one of the deeper 
London air-raid shelters, fitted it with 
beds, and opened it to stranded service- 
men in the housing-short city. 





Auto Dealer Outlook 


‘es Detroit sources predict that auto- 
dealer mortality this year will probably 
be even less than the 10% of the nation’s 
40,000 who dropped out last year. Gen- 
erally it’s believed that those still in busi- 
ness are strong enough to weather another 
year with the income from service work, 
plus that from the sale of frozen new 
cars. The danger period will come after 
July 1, when all remaining new cars must 
be sold to the RFC. If the war news looks 
good at that time, dealers will try to hang 
on so as to be ready to cash in on the 
postwar market. But if it’s bad, many may 
close up to husband their finances for a 
return to business after peace. 


Utility Stock Interest 


Wail Street is again eyeing utility stocks 
with interest. Since 1933, these equities 
have been generally in disfavor, largely 
because of impending government power 
construction programs and utility holding 
company legislation. Now speculators and 
investors sensing the possibility that the 
new Congress may modify the act (which 
so far has withstood court attacks), are 
giving them renewed attention. Incidental- 
ly, anti-price control sentiment in both 
houses is making Wall Street bullish on 
most stocks. 


Business Footnotes 


Railroad executives are concerned over 
the apparent desire of some congressmen 
to “get” ODT Director Joseph Eastman; 
they consider him the best man for his 
job . . . More public scrap drives are in 
the offing; so many junkmen are being 
forced out of business by the manpower 
shortage that the drives will become a 


major method of keeping steel mills sup- 
plied . . . The Treasury is considering call- 
ing its spending tax something like “Sav- 
ings Incentive Tax” on the theory that 
it’s better to present it as a “reward” for 


saving rather than a penalty on spending - 


. .. To cut down on transportation and 
warehousing, the Agriculture Department 
will soon permit some of the smaller 
groups participating in its school lunch 
program to buy commodities locally and 
bill the department. 





Movie Lines 


| by the furor over its fail- 
ure to consider Noel Coward’s “In Which 
We Serve” in judging winners for last year, 
the Motion Picture Academy will vote 
soon on a proposal to create a special 
“Oscar” for foreign films . . . Incidentally, 
expect Hollywood to try to cash in on the 
success of “In Which We Serve” by reviv- 
ing Noel Coward’s “The Scoundrel” . . . 
The Russian picture, “Potemkin,” is being 
remade with an introduction built around 
the cruiser Potemkin’s part in this war 
... Twentieth Century-Fox is planning to 
film the life of General Giraud under the 
title “The General.” 


Fiction and War 


One of war’s strange quirks has been to 
create a manpower pinch in the “scientific” 
pulp-fiction field. Publishers of magazines 
like Astounding Science-Fiction are suffer- 
ing from an acute writer shortage. One 
magazine alone has had 80% of its top 
writers go into secret war research, where 
they’ve been found especially useful be- 
cause their imaginations aren’t curbed by 
academic limitations. It has been found 
that once in war work they can’t continue 
fiction writing, not especially because 
they’re too busy but because, in spite of 
all caution, important information oc- 
casionally creeps into their stories. Some 
who have tried have had to stop at official 
request. This apparently indicates that 
some of this war’s developments may 
closely parallel things once considered 
“fantastic fiction.” 


Press Notes 


The suspension of 63 U.S. daily news- 
papers last year set a new record, but 
newspaper executives say this year’s mor- 
tality will be much higher . . . There were 
lifted eyebrows in the State Department 
when the Associated Press story that the 
Japs tried to lure F. D. R. out of the 
country to kidnap him hit the streets; 
officials say there’s nothing in the White 
Book to support the story . . . In another 
good-relations move, the OWI is bringing 
three ranking Chinese newspapermen to 
the U.S. where, in addition to seeing war 
plants and meeting government officials, 
they'll visit newspaper offices and talk shop 
... To meet paper and metal-saving needs, 
newspaper syndicates are studying stand- 


ardization of comic-strip widths at four 


columns. 
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not yet begun to fight” 


"Treat God for good news. But — don’t let it make you 


sit back with any calm assurance the war is won. 


Our fighting men have done a magnificent job but they 
would be the first to echo the old Commodore’s battlecry, 
“We have not yet begun to fight”. The tough going, the time 
that will really take courage, is ahead . . . courage and the 
stuff that will give our fighting men courage—a flood of 


war supplies from a nation producing at top speed. 


The only privilege our soldiers and sailors ask is the 
chance to get at the Japs and Germans. The only privilege 
any American at home should ask is the chance to get at a 
job that will give those soldiers and sailors the weapons on 


which their lives (and yours) depend. 


Any workman, manager or politician who thinks the 
war is safe and so slows down to make his job last longer is 
a traitor to his country and a murderer of American boys. 
The only workmen, business men and politicians who dare 
call themselves Americans are the ones who work as enthu- 


siastically and well as our armed men fight. 


Too many here at home have “not yet begun to fight’”.... 


Their time is running out. 


“4 


_/ WARNER 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





A Sunday-driving ban to conserve rubber 
is being urged behind the scenes by the 
Army. Civilian war agencies, however, are 
balking on grounds that gas rationing is 
the method set up for reducing tire wear 
and that a Sunday ban would be more 
trouble than it would be worth. Moreover, 
they point out, it wouldn’t avert the rub- 
ber crisis expected next fall. Only new rvbh- 
ber, synthetic or natural, to keep rubber 
plants producing war materials, can do 
that. No pinch is expected in reclaimed 
rubber, but that isn’t a big factor in war 
production. 


Will spare tires be grabbed? Discount 
newspaper scare stories to that effect. 
When questioned, Rubber Czar Jeffers has 
to admit there’s an outside possibility. 
Such statements can be blown into head- 
lines. But there’s no present intention of 
taking spares. 


Predictions of the war’s end in 1943, such 
as that made by Admiral Halsey, presum- 
ably to bolster morale in the Pacific, boom- 
erang on the home front. After each such 
pronouncement industrialists complain to 
Washington that the absentee rate in their 
plants increases, and they must start all 
over again to impress workers with the 
seriousness of war. Washington will dis- 
courage such statements until it becomes 
obvious that the end of the war is near. 


Food-production planning is hampered by 
Department of Agriculture wrangling over 
the best methods to get maximum output. 
One group, following the thinking of the 
Congressional farm bloc, would allow prices 
to rise to encourage full production. The 
other argues for much more intensive plan- 
ning and extension of government controls 
to the point where farmers would be told 
what to grow and where to grow it. Presi- 
dential intervention has been asked by at 
least one farm organization. 


Farm implements will be made somewhat - 


more plentiful by the WPB as the result 
of pressure from Food Czar Wickard, but 
production limitations will not be relaxed 
much. Insiders expect that implement 
quotas will be lifted from 23 per cent of 
1940 production to 30 per cent. 


Chair-borne infantry: That’s what the of- 
ficers awaiting transfer from War Depart- 
ment desk jobs to active service call them- 
selves. 


The WPB is toying with the idea of trying 
to centralize all renegotiation of Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission con- 


tracts, instead of continuing to work 
through separate price-adjustment boards. 
Such a system would make for greater uni- 
formity, WPB people point out. But con- 
tracting officers for the services say it 
won’t work. 
Food-trade barriers, such as laws restrict- 
ing the sale of margarine, will be attacked 
soon in a campaign by the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture. States will be 
asked to remove legal restrictions on the 
sale of milk, margarine, and similar prod- 
ucts. 

e e 
The Quartermaster Corps is gradually tak- 
ing over the job of food buying for the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Eventually, the 
Army expects to do most of the subsistence 
purchasing for the armed services. 
Postwar thought: Several medium-sized in- 
dustries are considering a public-relations 
campaign to promote continuation of the 
Controlled Materials Plan during the post- 
war reconstruction period. They feel that 
this allocation method would prevent large 
users from wielding their superior purchas- 
ing power for cornering available supplies 
immediately after the war. 
War agency big shots are going to be hard- 
er to get as convention speakers this year. 
They draw too many information-hungry 
industrialists to such conventions, and the 
Office of Defense Transportation wants to 
discourage travel. 

@ e 
P. ackaged drugs and cosmetics, under an 
order being prepared by the OPA, will 
have maximum retail prices marked at the 
factory. For gift packages a detachable 


— 


label will be used to permit the purchaser 
to tear it off before it reaches the recipient. 


e e 
Look for stiff restrictions, if not an out- 
right ban, on display lighting in the near 
future. The WP3 has such an order in the 
mill. It is designed to conserve power. 
Don't expect easier rationing under Pren- 
tiss Brown than under Leon Henderson. 
Brown has assured OPA key people that 
he realizes he can succeed only by strong 
and stern methods, and that he won’t hesi- 
tate to get tough when necessary. 
The brass bar rail may be a casualty of 
the war. Scrap collectors’ eyes light up 
when they think of the possibility. They 
also like to think of the big bronze doors 
on banks, but taking these would necessi- 
tate finding material for new doors. Look 
for a big copper salvage program in the 
near future. 


Paper work: Despite attempts to cut down 
on clerical routine, it will be heavier than 
ever in war industries for the next six 
months. Preparation of bills of material for 
operation under the Controlled Materials 
Plan is already forcing many plants, par- 
ticularly in the aircraft industry, to take 
on hundreds of clerical workers temporari- 
ly. WPB people worry about breaking the 
news to the new bureaucrat-baiting Con- 
gress. 

Congress is definitely gunning for bureau- 
crats this session. All of the new men came 
primed to crack down. The heat may mod- 
erate before the session is over, but until 
then it will probably be very evident in in- 
vestigations and in attempts to reshape 
policies of government agencies. 





Taxes: Pay-as-you-go in some form 
almost a sure thing but cancellation of 
back taxes unlikely, except possibly in 
the lowest brackets. A sales tax has 
better than even chance. Income-tax 
rates are likely to be increased, but the 
$25,000 salary limit may be knocked 
out. Good bet: some form of forced 
savings. 


Lasor: No great change expected. 
Slight chance even for the likeliest of 
bills, the Hobbs anti-labor racketeering 
measure to curb union excesses. 


Farm: Increasing parity to include 
labor costs—a move that would increase 
food prices—looks like a good idea to 
Congress now, but members may cool 
off. Advisers are warning against public 
reaction. 


Spenpinc: The new budget to get 
closest scrutiny. Bureau heads probably 





How Insiders Size Up Prospects for Legislation This Year 


will be forced to justify all requests be- 
fore the House Appropriations .Com- 
mittee. Non-war expenditures will be 
cut, and var items watched increas- 
ingly. Possibilities: NYA and FSA will 
be lopped off, OPA requests’ trimmed. 


Rerorm: Social Security extension 
won't be acted upon until 1944. 


Foreign Trape: Ratification of new 
reciprocal trade agreements to be de- 
manded by the Senate and may pass, 
wrecking the present program. Lend- 
Lease extension assured, but Congress 
will insist on more and carefully de- 
tailed reports. 


Propuction: Death penalty for per- 
sons who “knowingly and willingly” sell 
government war materials below con- 
tract standards, asked by Rep. Sam 
Hobbs, Alabama Democrat, has a good 


chance. 
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EVER WONDER how those big bombers manage to land 
as sure-footed as any cat? 

Coming in...they hit the runway at something over 
go m.p.h. To get an idea of the impact their tires must 
absorb ... remember that these behemoths weigh some 
20-tons! 

Then there’s friction-heat to consider. Heat generated 
inside the walls of those huge tires. 

These were just two of the problems that tire manu- 
facturers brought to American Viscose Corporation’s 
laboratories for joint research in developing tire-cords 
that could take it. 

By any laboratory measurements... it’s a big jump 


from the Rayon you're so familiar with in sheer lingerie 


and sport slacks to the Rayon that helps make our bomb- 





ers’ tires so safe. It meant developing a Rayon fiber with 
very special characteristics. This new Rayon fiber has 
high resistance to heat. It is tough. So tough, it can absorb 
great shocks. In fact, the faster you apply the load, the 
greater resistance it develops. Translate these facts into a 
Flying Fortress coming in on a temporary landing field at 
the fighting fronts and you get sure-footed safety for our 
pilots and crews. 

After the war... you can depend on this special Rayon 
fiber to give you longer life, greater mileage, and more 
protection in the tires for your car...or perhaps for your 
own plane. 

This is one phase of the vast scope of American Viscose 
Corporation research... dedicated to the creation of new 
Rayon fibers for people and industry. 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Copyright, 1943—American Viscose Corp. 














The Last Hour of the War 





N O ONE KNOWS the day or the hour when 
this war will end. But the end will come sooner 
as America steps up the speed of war production 
today ... and every day. If this is not true, then 
all our talk of production means nothing. 


Yet the life or death of thousands can depend on 
shortening the war, even by a single hour. 


Think what can happen in one hour! A machine 
gun can fire over 10,000 bullets. An anti-aircraft 
gun can hurl more than 1,000 shells into the blue. 


In a single hour a battleship can throw over 500 
tons of armor-piercing steel more than 14 miles. 
In that same hour a flight of 1,000 bombers can 
drop 2,000 tons of bombs... enough to cause heavy 
damage in a city as large as St. Louis, or Los 


Angeles, or Cleveland, or Philadelphia, or Chicago. 


No one can say what happened in World War I, 
in that hour between ten and eleven A.M. on 
November 11, 1918. But we do know that 
throughout that morning there were many 
casualties on both sides. We know that the New 
York Times published casualty lists showing 
that 1,021 American soldiers were killed in action 


or seriously wounded during that one morning’s | 


fighting. And some of those casualties must have 
occurred within minutes of the end! 
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That was World Warl... compared to which 
the present war is as a tropical hurricane to a 
March breeze. 


Any war worker who can do anything to save 
man hours on the production of amy vital war 
material ... cari feel that he is helping end the 
war perhaps seconds sooner. 


Whatever helps, even a little, to speed the pro- 
duction of war materials, might help bring that 
last hour of the war nearer. One thing that zs 
helping is good lighting. Over and over again 
we have had reports from war plants of produc- 
tion increases after lighting faults have been 
corrected. Increases ranging ail the way from 
three per cent to twenty-five per cent or more, 
especially on the night shifts. 


Even a 3 per cent increase in production could 
amount to a staggering total if applied to the 
thousands of plants that are not properly lighted 
for efficient night production. 


So, if you have anything to do with a war plant, 
won't you find out whether lighting can work 
harder in your plant .. . especially at night? 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


If you call your nearest G-E lamp office, they will place a trained Wartime Lighting 
Counsellor at your service. Perhaps his suggestions may help to increase production. 
Your local electric service company or your G-E lamp supplier can also help you. 
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Slow and Bitter Jungle Battle 
Blueprint Job of Erasing Japs 


But Despite the Costs, 

Fight for Island Bases Points 
Direct Path to Tokyo 

One way of ranking the relative impor- 

tance of the major fronts in this war is by 


the number of troops involved in action 
on each. On the Soviet front, the war is 


being fought by entire groups of armies. 


On the North African front, the forma- 
tions in action are identified as armies. 
But in the South and Southwest Pacific, 
the struggle involves only divisions and 
elements of divisions. 

By this sort of rough calculation, the 
Pacific comes off a bad third. Yet if it 
were measured in terms of effort expended 
—including getting men, ships, and planes 
to the scene of action—it would probably 
rank far higher on the list. Furthermore, 
in many ways the front in the Pacific 
islands is still about the most dangerous 
and least secure for the United Nations. 
It is there that the initiative is least firmly 
in our grasp and there that the enemy 
stands the greatest chance of making a 


_counterstroke. 


Events in the Pacific underlined both 
the dangers and the importance of that 
front. Some sort of preparations were ap- 
parently under way at Rabaul, the big 
Jap base on New Britain. The Australians 
thought that another major amphibious 
expedition was being prepared and Ameri- 
can heavy bombers raiding Rabaul by day 
sank nine merchant ships totaling 50.000 
tons—their largest single bag. And what- 
ever the Japs intended, concentrating at 
Rabaul enabled them to strike by sea 
either toward Guadalcanal or toward New 
Guinea. 

In both those regions the Japanese 
needed to offset the steady advance of 
Allied forces during the past few months. 
On Guadalcanal, their forces were run- 


ning out of supplies and were unable to — 


take offensive action while the American 
garrison grew stronger every day. Ameri- 
can planes, operating from Henderson 
Field, continued to keep Jap bases and 
ships farther north in the Solomons un- 
der constant aerial attack while a surface 
force of American warships steamed deep 






into Jap-held waters and shelled. the air- 
field at Munda. 

In the New Guinea area, the jig was up 
for the Japs in the Buna-Gona beachhead, 
with a few survivors pinned against the 
sea on an isolated point. Jap positions at 
Lae and Salamaua, farther to the west on 
New Guinea, obviously needed reinforce- 
ments to withstand the threat of new 
Allied action. The Japs accordingly tried 
to run through a convoy under powerful 
air cover. In so doing, they ignored one of 
the most important developments of the 
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Pacific war, the relative inferiority of 
Japanese aviation. Allied planes caught the 
Jap convoy of six merchantmen, guarded 
by warships. They ignored the warships 
and went after the transports, sinking 
three and badly damaging the remaining 
three. Most important of all, in smashing 
the Japanese aerial cover, the Allies shot 
down 85 planes, probably shot down 29 
more and damaged 19—a total of 133. 


Cost: All these actions were part of 
the pattern of offensive warfare the Allies 
have been waging against the Japs. Be- 
cause of the extent of the battle area and 
the succession of air, land, and sea en- 
gagements, the details in each action or 
campaign tended to merge into the others. 
The struggle was three-dimensional and 
the picture had become confused. For ex- 


International 

One of the few photos to be received from Japan since the war began, this 

shows Premier Tojo, who is the virtual dictator of the country, bowing in 
seeming humility as he receives an imperial order from Emperor Hirohito 
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Supply in New Guinea took a major effort: Planes hauled gun assemblies 
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ample, it is difficult to strike an over-all 
balance and say whether the Allies or the 
Japanese have suffered the more in rela- 
tion to energy expended. 

The Buna campaign did, however, pro- 
vide some basis for arriving at such a 
balance and from information in communi- 
qués and press dispatches it was possible 
to draw some conclusions. 

For the first time the approximate 
forces involved on each side could be 
estimated. The Japanese numbered about 
15,000 men, including elements of four 
divisions, the 55th, 5th, 38th, and 104th, 
plus a few thousand troops which were 
unidentified because they were destroyed 
in landing operations. The Allied army 
was composed of most of the 32nd Divi- 
sion and part of the 41st—both American 
—parts of the 6th and 7th Australian 
Divisions, and Australian tank and: Com- 
mando units. From the composition of 
the two forces the Allied army was prob- 
ably somewhat superior in manpower. 
The Japanese lost their entire force in the 
campaign while Allied losses were held to 
a reasonable level as speed in conquest 
was sacrificed to save lives. 

The Japanese were supported intermit- 
tently by air squadrons and lost a total of 
531 planes destroyed or damaged (this 
figure apparently included planes shot 
down over adjacent bases and was there- 
fore somewhat misleading). The Allies 
had. extremely heavy air support. Since 
the Americans have been shooting down be- 
tween five and eight Jap planes for every 
one of their own lost, Allied losses should 
have totaled between 65 and 105 craft. 

The Japanese received a considerable 
amount of sea support, mostly in the form 
of convoys bringing supplies and reinforce- 
ments. In these operations, the Japs lost 
24 warships, 83 merchant vessels, and 150 
to 200 landing barges (these figures includ- 
ed losses inflicted at such places as Rabaul). 
The Allies had practically no sea support 
and suffered no ship losses.* 

In men, planes, and ships the odds in 
the Buna campaign thus seemed to favor 
the Allies. It seemed to add up as a profit- 
able operation. There was, however, an 
important qualification. The disparity in 
losses did not necessarily mean that the 
same disparity existed so far as the total 
effort expended on the campaign was con- 
cerned. For example, the Allies moved 
much of their material by plane, an ex- 
tremely expensive form of transport and 
one which ties up many transport planes. 
Other material was lugged by manpower 
over the Owen Stanley Range—again an ex- 
travagant chain of supply. Furthermore, it 
was more expensive to maintain white troops 
in the jungle than the rice-eating Japs. 

How much intangible considerations 
such as this changed the picture could not 
be definitely ascertained. But a fair reck- 





*This week a Navy communiqué identified 
eleven American warships—listed but unnamed 
previously—which were lost in the three Solo- 
mons engagements between Oct. 25 and Dec. 1. 
They were: aircraft carrier Hornet, heavy 
cruiser Northampton, light cruisers Atlanta 
and Juneau, and destroyers Cushing, Preston, 
Benham, Walke, Monssen, Laffey, and Barton. 
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Newsweek—Fore 


How the Japs have strengthened their defense in the Pacific 


oning might be that they came close to 
evening the score. That is, it cost the 
Allies about as much to oust the Japs 
from Buna as it cost the Japs to attempt 
to hold it. Of course, there was the theory 
that Japanese losses in planes and ships 
were practically irreplaceable, but this was 
only a surmise. So far, one of the most 
surprising features of the Pacific war has 
been the apparent unconcern with which 
the Japs have sent in fresh fleets of planes 
and ships to replace those destroyed. 


Significance 


The end of the Buna campaign raised 
the whole question of whether it was 
profitable to attempt to take the Jap 
bases one by one when each seemed 
likely to require a major expenditure of 
energy. Beyond that, it raised the ques- 
tion of the United Nations’ Pacific 
strategy—of whether the South Pacific 
should be the scene of an Allied advance 
at all. 

The answer was contained in the sup- 
posedly impregnable defense system the 
Japs have built since the start of the war. 
It is the objective of the Allies to break 
through this so as to get at Japan proper. 
For all practical purposes, the two land 
approaches—through China and through 
Russia—can be ignored for the present. 
The approach through China implies the 
reconquest of Burma, a task that has 
hardly been started. The approach 
through Russia involves even greater 
problems and is probably out of the ques- 
tion until the European war has been 
decided. 

That leaves the Allies faced with the 





necessity of cracking the chain of Japa- 
nese island bases. Before the war, this had 
many weak points, notably between Guam 
and the Philippines. Since then, however, 
the Japs have extended it and construct- 
ed a system of major, first- and second- 
class bases that mutually support one 
another (see map). 

There is only one open flank—in the 
North Pacific. One reason the Japanese 
occupied Kiska was to guard this flank. 
But in any case it is not of much use to 
the Allies because of the vast expanse 
of open water, practically devoid of is- 
lands, that affords the Japanese natural 
protection. Any attack in this quarter 
would have to be in the nature of a hit 
and run raid. 

In the South Pacific, however, the 
Japanese have extended their flank by 
advancing down the steppingstone is- 
lands. Buna was a minor position in this 
edifice. Taking each of the other positions 
as Buna was taken would not be a feas- 
ible operation. But taking a key position 
such as Rabaul would undermine a large 
section of the entire structure. And it 
would point the way up the steppingstones 
—to Truk, to Manila, to Okinawa, to 
Tokyo, if one may set an arbitrary 
order. 

That is why the Allies are attacking in 
the far-off theater of the South Seas first. 
That is why the Japanese are resisting 


_so bitterly in these remote bases. From 


the point of view of distance, they are 
farther from Japan than the other pos- 
sible areas of attack. But from the point 
of view of military and naval practicabil- 
ity, they are the closest to Tokyo. 





‘Fortress’ Is Official 


U.S. Planes Get Battle Names 
Instead of Puzzlers Like ‘SB2A’ 


They aren’t Army B-18s and B-26s and 
Navy SB2Us and F4Fs any more. They 
are Bolos and Marauders, Vindicators and 
Wildcats. On authority of the War and 
Navy Departments, the formal and com- 
plicated code terms for American fighting 
aircraft were officially changed last week 
to names. 

Most of the names given the planes were 
those previously chosen bythe British, al- 
ready famous for such bold and stimulat- 
ing tags as Hurricane and Spitfire. In one 
case, however, the British were asked to 
call the Navy’s carrier fighter the Wildcat 
instead of the Martlet. 


Here are the new names, the old identi- 
fications, and the manufacturers of planes 
approved by the Army and Navy. The 
new names will henceforth be used in 
NEWSWEEK: 


Heavy Bompers: Flying Fortress, 
Army B-17, Boeing. Liberator, Army 
B-24, Navy and Marine PB4Y, Con- 
solidated. 


Mepium Bompers: Bolo, Army B-18, 
Douglas. Dragon, Army B-23, Douglas. 
Mitchell, Army B-25, Navy and Marine 
PBJ, North American. Marauder, Army 
B-26, Martin. Ventura, Army B-34, 
Navy and Marine PV, Lockheed-Vega. 


Licut Bomsers (including dive and 
torpedo bombers) : Havoc, Army A-20, 
Navy and Marine BD, Douglas. Daunt- 
less, Army A-24, Navy and Marine 
SBD, Douglas. Helldiver, Army A-25, 
Navy and Marine SB2C, Curtiss. Hud- 
son, Army A-29, Navy and Marine 
PBO, Lockheed. Buccaneer, Army A-34, 
Navy and Marine SB2A, Brewster. 
Vengeance, Army A-35, Vultee. Vindi- 
cator, Navy and Marine SB2U, Vought- 
Sikorsky. Devastator, Navy and Marine 
TBD, Douglas. Avenger, Navy and 
Marine TBF, Grumman. 


Patrot Bomsers: Catalina, Army 
C-D, Navy and Marine PBY, Con- 
solidated. Coronado, Navy and Marine 
PB2Y, Consolidated. Mariner,. Navy 
and Marine PBM, Martin. 


Ficuters: Lightning, Army P-38, 
Lockheed. Airacobra, Army P-39, Bell. 
Warhawk, Army P-40, Curtiss. Lancer, 
Army P-43, Republic. Thunderbolt, 
Army P-47, Republic. Mustang, Army 
P-51, North American. Buffalo, Navy 
and Marine F2A, Brewster. Wildcat, 
Navy and Marine F4F, Grumman. 
Corsair, Navy and Marine F4U, Vought- 
Sikorsky. 


East of Bear Island 


Against the shadowy half-light of the 
Arctic dawn, Capt. R. St. V. Sherbrooke of 
the British destroyer Onslow saw the dim 
silhouettes of enemy warships. They were 
out to get his big Russia-bound convoy, 
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the skipper knew, in the three hours’ twi- 
light comprising the Arctic winter day. 
Sherbrooke radioed for help. And through 
icy winds and snow flurries, he sent his 
destroyer flotilla straight at the enemy. 

For two hours, the little, ice-coated 
British warships harried the German force, 
believed to include a 10,000-ton Admiral 
Hipper class heavy cruiser as well as a 
pocket battleship armed with 11-inch guns. 
Four times they turned the raiders back. 
Then, when British cruisers streaked to the 
scene, the battle quickly ended—one 
cruiser alone hit a big German ship with 
its first salvo from 11,000 yards, and a 
few minutes later blew up an enemy de- 
stroyer. The surviving German vessels 
fled. 

This incident east of desolate Bear 
Island on Dec. 31, first reported briefly by 
the Admiralty that day and then in full 
last week, showed that heavy American 
and British supplies were still flowing to 
Russia via northern waters. The convoy 
arrived intact, although one British de- 
stroyer was lost in the fight. The success 
of the Allied supply efforts was attested by 
German planes which resumed bombing 
of the receiving port of Murmansk and the 
connecting railway. Nearly every day Ger- 
man communiqueés reported “destruction of 
important installations” in the Soviet 
Arctic. 


~ 


Report on Tunisia 


Air Lack, Mud, Inexperience 
Are Some Reasons for Bogdown 


Two months had passed. The Nov. 8 
landing in North Africa sent a thrill from 
one end of the Allied world to the other— 
but that was a long time ago. To some ex- 
tent, the result was disillusion. The Tuni- 
sian campaign seemed to bog down into 
another struggle in mud and rain where 
unexplained things went wrong and bright 
prospects were obscured. People wanted to 
know why. 

The official explanation dealt with funda- 
mentals. It ran to the effect that the Allies 
were actually about a month ahead of 
schedule. They had expected to have to 
fight for French North Africa; instead the 
surrender of Admiral Darlan enabled them 
to make their first rapid dash into Tunisia. 
Adequate provisions had not been made 
for such a change in tempo. 

The official explanation could also point 
to the occupation of the vital mountain 
passes carrying the highways and railroads 
from Algeria into Tunisia. These difficult, 
twisting defiles of the Eastern Atlas range 
are now easy to defend, but they would 
have been very hard to capture if the Ger- 
mans had reached them first. In addition, 
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by their advance the Allies brought into 
their ranks many French soldiers who 
would have otherwise been quickly over- 
whelmed by the Germans. 

That was all right as far as it went. But 
the Allied public had expected the swift 
capture of Bizerte and Tunis. They wanted 
to know more of the why and wherefore 
of the delay. 

There was the matter of air support. The 
official explanation was that the British 
and American troops had advanced so 
rapidly that they outran their air support. 
Another way of stating this would be to 
say that the air support failed to keep up 
with the advance of the troops. It wasn’t 
planned that way. Presumably, not enough 
of the men and material required to estab- 
lish air bases behind an advancing army 
had been landed with the first detachments. 
Furthermore, the Germans once again had 
shown that in the fast movement of air 
and ground formations by means of trans- 
port planes they still had the Allies beaten. 

Of course, there were also the seasonal 
rains, turning roads into muddy tracks and 
the plateau country into gigantic quag- 
mires. Before Allied fighters could get into 
the air, the Germans were able to pound 
the Allied vanguards with dive bombers 
and fighters based on Bizerte and Tunis 
and in Sicily. Since then, a fair number of 
forward airfields have been established de- 





WAR TIDES 





At the beginning of the war, the 
ratio of enemy planes shot down by 
gunfire vs. those shot down by fighters 
was so low that anti-aircraft fire as a 
defense for naval craft against air attack 
struck a low ebb. And, as air power grew, 
the battleship dropped from the position 
of eminence to be superseded by the air- 
craft carrier. 

While the battles off Midway and the 
Southwest Pacific showed the vulnerabil- 
ity of the carrier, especially to fire hazard, 
nothing happened until recently to help 
reinstate the battleship as the tactical 
backbone of the fighting forces as it was 
the backbone of sea strategy. 

But on Oct. 26, in a major sea action 
off the Santa Cruz Islands (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 2, 1942), a new slant was given to 
previously formulated opinion, for in 
one phase of that general engagement one 
of our modern battleships demonstrated 
the worth of its gun equipment. 

This battleship was part of a task force 
which included at least one carrier and 
several destroyers as submarine guards. 
The air battle raged most fiercely around 
this task force, with the battleship the 
focus of attack. 

As the story runs, the battleship was 
attacked three times. The enemy planes 
included dive bombers and _ torpedo 





A Boost for the Battleship and Anti-Aircraft Fire 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


planes, totaling 84. Of these, 65 were 
lost; 40 were destroyed by anti-aircraft 
fire, 32 of them falling to battleship gun- 
fire. Our fighters in this phase took a toll 
of 25. The battleship was damaged so 
slightly that later, on Nov. 14, it took 
part in a battle off Guadalcanal, when 
its 16-inch guns harvested a devastating 
toll of enemy ships. 

Both in offense and defense the battle- 
ship is rugged. One enemy craft took 
fifteen direct hits of 500-pound bombs, 
and steamed away, while one destroyed 
took two 1,000-pound bomb hits and 
seven torpedo hits before sinking. The 
Bismarck herself absorbed much gunfire 
and probably ten torpedo hits before go- 
ing to the bottom. 


As for anti-aircraft fire, instances 
abound of its increased efficiency. The 
record for Malta in 1942 was 778 aircraft 
shot down by fighters, and 182 by anti- 
aircraft gunfire. In one convoy operation 
to Malta during the summer, 56 Axis 
planes were destroyed out of a force of 
300 to 400, 39 shot down by carrier 
fighters and seventeen by the guns of the 
convoy and escort. In the Coral Sea battle 
of last May, 43 or 103 Japanese planes 
participating were shot down, 24 by fight- 
ers and nineteen by anti-aircraft fire. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty states 
that anti-aircraft guns mounted on the 
ships of the original British convoy bound 
for North Africa shot down 25 aircraft, 
while eight were destroyed by carrier- 
borne planes of the Royal Navy. On Nov. 
12, in an attack on our surface ships near 
Guadalcanal by 23 Japanese torpedo 
bombers escorted by eight Zeros, our 
fighters shot down sixteen bombers and 
five Zeros. Nine enemy planes were de- 
stroyed by ships’ anti-aircraft fire. And 
in one attack on Guadalcanal by five 
Japanese dive bombers, one anti-aircraft 
battery shot down four. Again, on Oct. 
25, five out of sixteen enemy dive bomb- 
ers were shot down over Guadalcanal air- 
field, and on the same day the score for 
our Grumman fighters was a reported 
seventeen enemy planes. 

These instances bring out certain 
points. The hitting value of anti-aircraft 
gunnery has greatly increased. Where air 
fighting spreads over a broad area, the 
destructive ratio naturally favors aircraft 
over the anti-aircraft gun—since planes 
range over hundreds of miles, while gun- 
fire travels over thousands of yards. But 
when attacking aircraft focus their efforts 
on an area defended by both guns and 
aircraft, the discrepancy between enemy 
losses by planes and those by gunfire 
drops appreciably. It has even crossed 
the line in two instances—one in an at- 
tack on the North African convoy, and 
the other in the Oct. 26 attack on our 
battfeship. And, as the value of gunfire 
goes up, so does the relative value of the 
battleship. 
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spite persistent bad weather, with the re- 
sult that fighters, fighter-bombers, and 
light and medium bombers—the main ele- 
ments of ground support—have all gone 
into action. Along with the heavy bombers, 
they have kept Axis ports and bases under 
the sort of bombardment that was directed 
at them all last week. They did a good job 
of intervention on the battlefield. 

Nevertheless, the Germans still seemed 
to be keeping a heavy flow of men and 
equipment moving into Tunisia. At the 
same time disturbing developments oc- 
curred in the Allied air forces. At first, the 
Twelfth United States Air Force was put 
under the command of Maj. Gen. Jimmy 
Doolittle with the RAF under separate 
command. Then Maj. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, 
commander of all American air forces in 
the European theater, suddenly turned up 
in North Africa. Why? There was no more 
than a formal explanation. But on Jan. 9 
Spaatz assumed command of all air forces, 
American, British, and French in North 
Africa. 

Then, there was the revelation that in 
the early skirmishes when British First 
Army forces and supporting American 
armored units took on German panzer pa- 
trols, the enemy often came off best. One 
reason was that the Americans sometimes 
fell into an old German trap—once the 
bugbear of the British in Eastern Libya— 
and ran their tanks into hidden nests of 
88-millimeter anti-tank guns. In such af- 
frays, a considerable number of the Amer- 
ican medium tanks were knocked out. 

On the other hand, the Germans were 
on their toes to avoid the new American 
M-7, or self-propelled 105-millimeter tank 
buster (Newsweek, Dec. 7, 1942), which 
played such a decisive role in the battle of 
Alamein. They were also reported to have 
stepped up their tank fire power by fitting 
some of their tanks with 88-millimeter 
guns. Latest photographs of German tanks 
in Tunisia show them to be equipped with 
guns of at least 75-millimeter caliber with 
long, high velocity barrels. 

The tank skirmishes in Northern Tunisia 
were soon ended when the winter rains of 
unusual heaviness rose toward their Jan- 
uary peak, turning the battlegrounds into 
seas of mud and immobilizing armored 
units. But mud hampers both sides, and it 
does not altogether preclude infantry as- 
saults, as was proved in the last war. When 
the Allies made relatively minor assaults 
with infantry, the Germans were ready for 
them with veteran troops. 

That was illustrated by an incident last 
week. With heavy air and artillery sup- 
port, British infantry and Commandos 
captured strategic hills west of Mateur, a 
town 25 miles south of Bizerte, and were 
so confident of their victory that they 
reported only mopping-up operations re- 
mained. But within 24 hours a strong 
and numerically superior German infantry 
force drove them out of the positions. 

The British First Army’s only previous 
battle experience had been at Dunkerque. 
The Americans hadn’t had any experience 
before going to North Africa. That was 
part of the answer as to why the Allies 
made mistakes, even though officials didn’t 





International 


Generals Giraud and Nogués: Soldiers and politicians 


like to stress it. Yet it was perfectly nat- 
ural. For the Americans particularly, Tuni- 
sia was not only a battle but a school as 
well. 

On Jan. 5, these rapidly learning Amer- 
ican units were organized into a single 
fighting unit under one command. The 
original units, known as the western, and 
central task forces and eastern assault 
force, were activated as the Fifth Army 
under the command of Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, hitherto deputy commander under 
Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. But a 
large part of this army of between five and 
ten divisions must be stationed in Morocco 
and Algeria to forestall any danger of an 
Axis move through Spanish Morocco aimed 
at cutting Allied supply lines. 

Perhaps the biggest brake on the whole 
Allied campaign has been the chaotic po- 
litical situation in French North Africa it- 
self. From the start, General Eisenhower 
was forced to devote a great deal of his 
time to politics instead of campaigning. 
When Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud proved 
unable at first to rally the French colonial 
leaders behind the Allies, Eisenhower’s deal 
with Darlan, though it ended French re- 
sistance, only deepened the French political 
crisis and caused a cleavage between Amer- 
ican and British opinion. 

Even Darlan’s assassination, instead of 
improving the situation as many expected, 
only complicated it still further. As Dar- 
lan’s successor, Giraud quickly made his 
position clear when he said: “I am a sol- 
dier.” This was only too true and last week 
the soldier took up uncongenial political 
tasks by visiting Dakar for talks with the 
French West African governor, Gen. Pierre 
Boisson. The Allies expected him to have 
most trouble with the Moroccan governor, 
Gen. Auguste Nogués, who not only re- 
sisted the American landings on Nov. 8 


but also suppressed a pro-Allied revolt led. 


by Gen. Marie Emile Béthouart, now 
heading a French North African military 
mission to Washington (see page 36). 


As the leading member of the French 
Imperial Council, Nogués was apparently 
also the chief barrier to a meeting between 
Giraud and Gen. Charles de Gaulle, leader 
of the Fighting French. It was partly to 
offset Nogués’s influence that the British 
dispatched Harold MacMillan to North 
Africa with the status of minister. Also, 
French divisions of opinion appeared to 
have been little affected by Eisenhower’s 
decision to send Frenchmen into the fight- 
ing armed with American equipment. 

This was the political picture that 
emerged as the censorship bars were let 
down for the first time last week. The 
American people also learned, in a dis- 
patch by Ernie Pyle, that they were by 
no means popular any longer with the 
population of French Africa, which had 
originally hailed them as liberators. One 
reason for this was that the promised sup- 
plies of American food had still not reached 
the public markets. As a result, many Afri- 
can housewives were already muttering 
about “les Américains.” 


Convoy to Africa 


The following dispatch was received 
from Merrill Mueller,* chief of News- 
WEEK’s London bureau, who is now cover- 
ing the North African campaign. 


WirTH THE Roya Navy IN THE CENTRAL 
MEDITERRANEAN (by wireless): Upon the 
bitter, no-quarter naval and air battle 
which has been raging in the Central Medi- 
terranean these past weeks depends the 
measure of resistance by the Axis armies in 
North Africa. 

I joined one of the forces fighting this 
battle and was quartered aboard a spank- 
ing, neat-as-a-pin super destroyer. A man 
with his chest covered with ribbons wel- 
comed me to the flotilla he captained. He 





* Another dispatch from Merrill Mueller, con- 
cerning the problems of press correspondents in 
North Africa, appears on page 56. 
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said: “I am afraid there aren’t any con- 
voys around for us to sink for you, but 
you're going to find the Luftwaffe is de- 
termined to eliminate us.” 

We steamed at high speed straight 
through the Central Mediterranean on a 
night sweep with the option of returning 
toward more friendly waters before dawn 
where our fighters could assist us or con- 
tinuing to Malta or Bengasi for the same 
reason. Shortly after dawn we reached a 
shore-point rendezvous for protective fight- 
ers and none too soon. 

My action station was on the bridge lis- 
tening in on the fighter pilots’ radio con- 
versation. The static was buzzing in both 
my ears when suddenly a metallic voice 
warned: “Dive bombers 15 plus 20,000 
feet coming at you from the direction of 
the sun, their fighter escort engaging us.” 
The gunnery office started barking orders 
through the telephone as I repeated the 
message to the captain. We all wore hel- 
mets, asbestos face masks, and gloves. I 
remember hearing the whine as the turrets 
turned toward the sun and the guns lifted. 
Then all hell broke loose as the main arma- 
ment of all the ships opened fire. Fifteen 
dots appeared weaving out of the sun and 
rapidly dropped upon us. I couldn’t hear 
the enemy approach. Then they screamed 
over us and from each stuka a long black 
egg and two little ones plummeted toward 
us. 

For a split second the roar of the air- 
craft engines and the crump of the bombs 
around us drowned out the barrage. The 
whole ship shook, bounced, and rocked 
from near misses; shrapnel whistled around, 
but miraculously we found later that the 
only damage was a severed aerial wire. 
Thereafter for the next three days and 
nights we fought off waves of dive bombers 
which seemed to spare us only long enough 
to return to their bases for more bombs. 


Fortresses’ Soft Spot 


The Germans had a tough problem to 
solve. From the moment of their appear- 
ance in the European skies, Boeing Flying 
Fortresses and Consolidated Liberators 
had shot down great numbers of the best 
Nazi fighters with incidental loss to them- 
selves. The .50-caliber machine guns of 
the American planes at least equaled the 
German planes’ cannon in range, while con- 
centration of fire produced by bombers fly- 
ing in formation was deadly. The American 
formations seemed to have no blind spot. 

Obviously there was no time for the 
Nazis to build a special plane to use 
against the big bombers. They would have 
to find a tactical solution—evolve some 
method of using their planes so as to even 
the score between bombers and fighters. In 
this the Germans have not yet succeeded. 
But in the last two raids made by Ameri- 
can planes on occupied Europe, the Luft- 
waffe showed that it was on the right track. 

What the Germans did was to use two 
fighters—forcing the bombers’ gunners to 
disperse their fire—to attack a bomber 
simultaneously. Both made their attacks 
head on, firing into the front of the bomb- 
er and then passing over it. In flying above 





Official U.S. Army from Acme 
Contrast: Put. Benjamin H. Bur- 
ton looks more amused than does this 
Fiji Island native at the contrast in 
their haircuts. 





the bombers the Nazis fighters exposed 
their bellies, but apparently this part of 
the planes had been heavily armored, for 
American crews reported that bullets 
seemed to bounce off the German ma- 
chines’ undersides. With these tactics, the 
Nazis shot down six bombers during the 
Dec. 20 raid on Romilly and seven during 
the Jan. 3 attack on St. Nazaire—the high- 
est toll yet taken of American heavy planes 
over Europe. In the St. Nazaire attack, the 
Eighth Air Force also departed from cus- 
tom and failed to announce the number of 
German fighters destroyed. 

How did the Germans hit upon these 
head-on tactics? The United States Army 
Air Forces weren’t talking and neither were 
the Germans. To the student of air tac- 
tics, however, the advantages of the head- 
on attack stuck out like the guns on a 
Fortress. Here they are. 

First, in attacking Fortresses or Liber- 
ators, fighters met the lowest concentration 
of fire in a head-on run. Most of the bomb- 
ers’ guns are placed so as to command the 
approaches to the rear and beam, with six 
or seven guns concentrated on planes at- 
tacking from these conventional angles. 
For example, more Nazi craft fell to the 
belly turret gunner than to any other dur- 
ing the first raids on Europe. But to meet 
a head-on assault, the bombers can only 
bring the three or four guns in the nose 
to bear and these are all operated by hand 
instead of in power-operated turrets. 

Second, by a head-on approach the Ger- 
mans obtained greater velocity and pene- 
tration for their bullets and shells. The 
reason for this involves some complicated 
calculations in velocity, but the funda- 
mental principle is simple. Attacking from 
the rear, the fighters fired after the fleeing 
bombers while the bombers’ guns fired at 
the oncoming fighters. With the same 


caliber gun, the bombers’ bullets had great-* 





er impact than those of the fighters. But 
with the fighters heading at the approach- 
ing bombers, the fighters’ bullets had their 
normal striking power plus the speed of 
the bombers. 

Third, as they attacked head on, the 
fighters presented the smallest possible 
target to the guns of the bombers. 

All this was another chapter in the strug- 
gle between fighters and bombers, a strug- 
gle as old as air war. The next turn was 
up to the bombers. The student of air tac- 
tics might predict what it would be—but 
he couldn’t publish it. 


Bull and Monkeys 


When his Naval Academy classmates 
nicknamed the roaring, barrel-chested An- 
napolis fullback “Bull” Halsey, they knew 
their man. With 350-odd days in which to 
fulfill his New Year’s prediction of com- 
plete Allied victory in 1943, the same 
“Bull”—now Admiral William F. Halsey. 
commander of the United States Navy 
forces in the South Pacific—stood his 
ground last week with a stubborn: “We'll 
do it.” 

In spite of an inferential rebuke aimed 
at him by Elmer Davis, director of the 
Office of War Information, the irrepressible 
admiral refused to back down an inch. In 
a New Zealand press conference, he even 
raised the bet by declaring that if the Allies 
threw a little more weight into the Pacific. 
it wouldn’t take a whole year to smash the 
Japanese: “The handwriting is on the wall. 
Japan’s next move will be to retreat and 
keep on retreating.” 

Halsey had his own opinion of the Japs: 
“When we first started out, I held one of 
our men equal to three Japanese. I now 
increase this to twenty. They are not 
supermen, although they try to make us 
believe they are. They are just low 
monkeys. I say monkeys because I cannot 
say what I would like to call them.” 


Ropey Raids 

The weather over the Ruhr Valley last 
week was what the RAF calls “ropey.” 
Heavy clouds scudded before a gale. Thick 
smog reduced visibility as RAF bombers, 
four times in seven nights, smashed at 
Germany’s rich coal and iron centers. 

Despite the clouds and bad icing condi- 
tions, these British operations over the 
Ruhr, none of which was on a particularly 
heavy scale, were unusually successful. 
Berlin communiqués said the planes 
dropped explosive and incendiary bombs, 
causing casualties and damage to “civilians 
and residential quarters”—a stock phrase, 
but at the same time highly significant. 

The fact that the British bombers went 
over the Ruhr four nights in one week in 
cloudy weather (they usually lay off after 
the third) was also significant. It may in- 
dicate that the RAF is now using some 
kind of radio location device for dropping 
bombs through thick clouds and that in 
the Ruhr raids the new experiment en- 
abled them to score hits on important 
targets. 

As a daylight follow-up to the Ruhr 
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raids, a fleet of the British medium bomb- 
ers, American-made two-motored Lock- 
heed-Vega Venturas, escorted by new-mod- 
el Spitfires, flew over Holland on Jan. 9 to 
score direct hits on the furnaces and coke 
ovens of Ijmuiden. The British fighter 
planes were identified by the Air Ministry 
as Spitfires 9’S—the first time this model 
had been publicly given its mark number. 
For some unexplained reason the Air Min- 
istry had not allowed the 9 to be men- 
tioned before, although the Germans shot 
down some of the new Spitfires early last 
fall and the Aeroplane magazine referred 
to them acidly as Spitfire 00?’S. 


Red Offensive 
Leningrad’s Story Typifies 
Russian Strength to Resist 


The German Army was in full retreat 
in the Caucasus. That was the way all 
the evidence pointed. In Berlin, there 
were left-handed admissions of “a short- 
ening of the front lines.” Nazi radio sta- 
tions blanketed the air waves of Europe 
with the greatest jamming barrage of the 
war, to prevent Allied broadcasts of the 
German reverses from being heard. Vichy 
was cut off the air in the middle of its 
broadcast of war news. 

In Russia itself, there was even greater 
evidence that this was no planned with- 
drawal but a retreat not according to plan. 
Picked Nazi Alpine troops gave up strong 
“hedgehog” defenses, such as Nalchik, 
Mozdok, and Georgievsk. At every cap- 
tured base, the Red Army captured great 
booty. Entire hospitals, packed with hun- 
dreds of wounded men, were left behind. 





The lapses in German judgment con- 
trasted sharply with the brilliantly planned 
and well-executed Soviet strategy. Though 
its problems of supply and coordination 
were staggering, the Red offensive rolled 
on without a hitch. New rings were forged 
around the large forces trapped at Stalin- 
grad and in the Caucasus. Ceaseless pur- 
suit kept the fleeing Germans from mak- 
ing a stand or reorganizing their bat- 
tered units. 

To the Russians, no objective was more 
important than Rostov, where the Don 
falls into the Sea of Azov. Rostov was 
the key to the entire German southern 
front, and at least five powerful Red col- 
umns raced toward the city. 

On the central and northern fronts, 
other great battles developed. The Nazis 
threw fresh troops into strong counter- 
attacks from Rzhev to Velikiye Luki, 
whose fall Berlin still refused to admit. 
Around Lake Ilmen, midway between 
Velikiye Luki and Leningrad, a new ma- 
jor Soviet offensive was apparently in the 
making. As is its practice in such cases, 
Moscow remained silent. But few Nazi 
communiqués failed to note that the Ger- 
mans had “repelled attacks” in this sec- 
tor. Any offensive in this area would be 
designed to break the Nazi stranglehold 
on Leningrad, Russia’s second greatest 
city. 


Leningrad: Here is the story of 
how the Russians kept life going in Len- 
ingrad. Most of the material has been ob- 
tained exclusively from Soviet sources. 
It is the tale of a city that is best ex- 
emplified by the standard question the 
people of Leningrad ask a streetcar con- 
ductor: “Comrade, do you go to the park 


or to the front?” For the front trenches 
are within sight, and the city’s darkened, 
shell-scarred streets are within the battle 
zone. 

When war came to Leningrad sixteen 
months ago, its warehouses held 42 
months’ supply of food. But the first 
bombs set the stores on fire, and within 
a few weeks the people of Leningrad were 
on short rations. Soldiers and defense 
workers received a bowl of soup and just 
under a pound of bread a day. The rest 
of the inhabitants got a quarter of a 
pound of bread. Nearly 1,500,000—just 
about half the normal population—died 
of hunger and disease in the first year of 
the siege. 

To keep the factory wheels turning, the 
city council created a web of health sta- 
tions, at which workers were “rebuilt” 
with increased rations and rest. Last 
spring, when the food crisis had eased, 
the stations were replaced by “Restau- 
rants of Increased Nutrition.” At least 
300,000 persons were given the medical 
prescription needed to enter these nutri- 
tive havens. 

Epidemics were a constant. danger. Even 
Leningrad’s largest avenue—the famous 
Prospekt of the 25th of October (the 
former Nevsky Prospekt) —was littered 
with rubble and refuse. The city council 
then armed hundreds of thousands with 
brooms and shovels and sent them out 
to clear dirty streets, yards, and gar- 
bage cans. When German shells put the 
waterworks out of order, water was 


brought in from Lake Ladoga on sleds 
drawn by men. 

Last spring, the population became 
farmers, and more than 20,000 acres of 
streets, squares, and empty lots were 


Nazis in Leningrad: The Russians boasted that they would enter only as prisoners 
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Although the Russian pincers are 
tightening on Rostov and the Red Army 
is heavily denting German positions on 
the Leningrad and central fronts, it is 
the situation in the Caucasus that obvi- 


ache. 

The Caucasus is an isthmus lying be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas, the 
narrowest stretch east to west being 
about 300 miles (see map). On the basis 
of military geography, the region may be 
divided into three sectors—one north of 
the mountains, the Caucasus range itself, 
700 miles long and 50 to 150 miles wide, 
and Transcaucasia. In the south, it dips 
into Asia, affording a northern gateway 
to Turkey and to the British Middle East 
citadel. The area in all is about equal to 
that of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Alabama combined. 

The present battle zones lie in general 
along the northern foothills of the moun- 
tains from the Nalchik-Mozdok zone, 
recently recaptured by the Russians, to 
the Krasnodar-Novorossiisk-Maikop sec- 
tor held by the Germans. 

The Nazi advance into the Caucasus 
was predicated on the occupation of Stal- 
ingrad and success in gaining and main- 
taining a foothold in the Elista region. 
Without possession of the railway to 
Stalingrad, the key town of Elista be- 
came untenable and, with its. fall, the 
flank of the Nazi position at Mozdok be- 
came threatened. 

The present German salient pushed 





ously is giving Hitler his greatest head- - 
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Newsweek—Fore 
The front in the Caucasus 


into the Caucasus from Rostov, with 
spearheads pointed at Tuapse and Groz- 
ny, is the result (as are most salients) 
of a partial break-through which has 
been halted. The offensive against Stalin- 
grad, the drive in the center toward 
Elista, which the Germans planned to 
extend to Astrakhan, and the operations 
along the foothills of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains were designed as a coordinated pro- 
gressive movement, each dependent upon 
the success of the other. Had these moves 
been completed they would have resulted 
in extending the German front to the 
Caspian. But failure in the Stalingrad 


avea caused an attenuated salient to be 
left along the mountains which is now 
vulnerable from all sides. 

The natural line of German retreat 
from the Caucasus is via the rail net, the 
terminal of which is centered in Rostov. 
However, from Krasnodar there is a high- 
way through German-controlled territory 
to the Crimea, a defile exit via the Kerch 
Straits, and in a hurried German retreat 
there is a remote chance for a Dunkerque 
getaway from the naval base at Novoros- 
siisk. But, with the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet still in being, it is doubtful if such 
an escape would be hazarded. 


The German positions in the Cau- 
casus, now threatened by the Red Army’s 
drives on Rostov, must fall to the Soviets 
with the surrender of this key city. But 
the Nazi garrisons along the northern 
foothills of the mountains are in more 
immediate danger from the combined op- 
erations of the Russian forces moving 
along the Kotelnikov-Salsk-Tikhoretsk 
railway and the Red Army concentra- 
tions in the Elista and Georgievsk areas. 

Should the Russian advance along the 
railway gain Salsk, or a push southward 
from Elista be directed on Armavir or 
Kropotkin, the Germans in the Geor- 
gievsk sector will be flanked and forced 
to retire behind the Kuban River line 
or to the Krasnodar-Tikhoretsk front. 

At the start of this week, the position 
of the invaders seemed threatened by the 
Russian operations in the Rostov area as 
well as those in the upper Caucasus. 

A German retirement from the Cau- 
casus would register repercussions of de- 
feat deep in the Axis world and, above 
all, would be a Hitler admission that the 
quest for the Russian oil fields had ended 
and the Caucasian door to the Middle 
East had closed. 








planted with cabbages and potatoes. In- 
dividuals—270,000 of them—were given 
private lots. The city itself planted com- 
munal gardens. Now, thick, steaming schi 
(cabbage soup) forms a staple of diet. 
Enemy shells did not end Leningrad’s 
cultural life. Two orchestras, three thea- 
ters, and 23 movie houses did not close 
doors for a day. The Baltic Fleet theater 
represented 3,000 performances in thir- 
teen months. The temperature in the hall 
often fell to 5 and even 10 degrees be- 
low the freezing point, but scantily 
dressed musical-comedy stars, bravely 
following the script, fanned themselves 
and complained: “Oh, I’m so warm.” 
Ninety thousand children studied in 
wrecked schools, private homes, or air- 
raid shelters. It was so cold that ink 
froze. Homework was done at night by 
the light of smoking kerosene lamps. Dur- 
ing bombardments, teachers and upper- 
classmen took time out to repair dam- 
aged school walls and windows. Day in 
and day out, they cleaned the buildings, 
hauled water in from the lake, and went 
hunting for fuel—sometimes pulling a 


vacant wooden house apart to keep the 
school warm. In _ hospitals, operations 
were made in cold rooms, with the op- 
erating table shaking from the explosion 
of shells outside. 

Leningrad had been one of Russia’s great 
machine and steel centers. When war be- 
gan, the largest machine shops were moved 
to the Urals. But other factories remained 
open, to make and repair the weapons of 
war. Most of the workers today are wom- 
en. Most live at the factories. 

Leningrad’s jugular vein is the railway 
laid in winter across Lake Ladoga. It op- 
erates for only four months, while the ice 
is at least 3 to 4 feet thick. Alongside the 
railroad run highways for trucks and sleds. 
The lifelines are guarded by a constant 
air umbrella and by heavily armed aero- 
sleds, moved at high speed by plane pro- 
pellers mounted at the rear. Though the 
railway and the highways are under a 
steady bombardment by German heavy 
guns, the traffic never stops. Communiqués 
of the German High Command last week 
provided evidence of the importance the 
Nazis attach to these supply routes across 


the ice of Lake Ladoga. They told of many 
attacks against the winter roads by both 
planes and heavy guns. For some reason, 
however, the Germans do not venture out 
onto the ice to cut the routes by land 
action. 

The city supports the front, and the 
soldiers never forget the city. Women 
build and camouflage advance fortifica- 
tions. Army scouts bring posters torn off 
the walls of a Nazi-held suburb: “Vniman- 
iye! Ulitsu ne perekhodit . . . Rasstrel!” 
(Attention! Do not cross the street .. . 
Death before firing squad!) Officers grin 
at the misspelled Russian words of the 
German poster and say: “Send it to the 
city; the people want to see it.” 

Occasionally, shivering, dirty, fright- 
ened prisoners are brought in to be exam- 
ined by intelligence officers. “Did you 
want to get into Leningrad?” asks an of- 
ficer. “Then take them into the city, in 
broad daylight. Let the people see the 
only way in which the Nazis can enter 
Leningrad.” Bewildered and afraid, the 
Nazis march down the main street, to the 
bitter, unsmiling shouts of the crowd. 
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Congress Soothed by Message 
But Storm Signals Still Fly 


Many Critical Issues Faced 
by Narrowly Divided New Body; 
Budget Is Crucial Problem 


Into the great hall of the House of 
Representatives filed Senators, diplomats, 
and Cabinet members. So tight were war- 
time admittance restrictions that there 
were a few empty back-row chairs on the 
usually packed chamber floor. In the gal- 
leries there was only standing room. 
Spindly old doorkeeper Joe Sinnott, his 
hand shaking more with age than excite- 
ment, for the first time within memory 
relinquished to Ralph Roberts, a House 
employe, the task of making the always 
nerve-tingling announcement: “The Presi- 
dent of the United States!” 

It was to a Congress elected in the 
midst of America’s most desperate war— 
its leaders are confident that history will 
know it as the Victory Congress—that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt reported last week 
on the State of the Union. The President’s 
tone was solidly confident, though conserv- 
ative. He promised only that “1943 will 
give to the United Nations a very sub- 
stantial advance along the roads that lead 
to Berlin and Rome and To- 
kyo,” and he further held it 


This year, we intend to advance... . 
In Africa, we are shooting down two enemy 
planes for every one we lose, and in the 
Pacific and Southwest Pacific we are shoot- 
ing them down four to one.” We will dish it 
out to the Axis in 1943. 
Home-production figures for 1942 
showed: 48,000 military planes, 56,000 
combat vehicles, 670,000 machine guns, 
21,000 anti-tank guns, 10,250,000,000 
rounds of small-arms ammunition, 181,- 
000,000 rounds of artillery ammunition. 
All this came in spite of the drawing off 
of 5,000,000 farm and factory workers 
into the armed forces. Naturally, said 
Mr. Roosevelt, there have been trial-and- 
error mistakes. Such a task cannot be per- 
formed without “burdensome government 
regulations which are a nuisance to every- 
one,” without dislocations, inconveniences, 
hardships. He himself has had to fill out 
complicated questionnaires. But experi- 
ence will improve administration and still 
make sure that essential goods are dis- 
tributed justly. If Washington is a mad- 
house, it is only in the sense of a capital city 
of a nation that is “fighting mad.” 
Remembering “the things we are fight- 
ing for,” Mr. Roosevelt asserted: “We, 
and all the United Nations, want a de- 





“within the realm of possibil- 
ity that this 78th Congress 
may have the historic privilege 
of helping greatly to save the 
world from future fear.” 

His report fell into three 
sections: The fighting fronts, 
the home front, the peace. © 


Report: The past year. 
said the President, was “the 
most crucial for modern civ- 
ilization,” and the Axis Pow- 
ers had lost their last chance 
to win. “The coming year will 
be filled with violent conflict 
—yet with high promise of 
better things.” There are 
about 1,500,000 American 
fighting men abroad. Russian 
offensives started late in No- 
vember “still roll on with 
great force and effectiveness.” 
Convoy routes are still being 
fought over, but air superior- 
ity has gradually passed from 
the Axis to the United Na- 
tions. Winning the Battle of 
Midway made our Pacific com- 
munications secure. “The pe- 
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riod of our defensive attrition 
in the Pacific is passing .. . 
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Donahey in The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Watch Your Step, Mister! 


cent peace and a durable peace . . . The 
men in our armed forces want a lasting 
peace, and, equally, they want permanent 
employment for themselves, their families, 
and their neighbors when they are mus- 
tered out at the end of the war.” But it is 
useless, he said, to talk of freedom from 
want and fear as long as the world risks 
war every 10 or 20 or 50 years. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan “must be dis- 
armed and kept disarmed, and they must 
abandon the philosophy, and the teaching 
of that philosophy, which has brought so 
much suffering . . . The United Nations 

. Must remain united for the mainte- 
nance of peace” by preventing the rearm- 
ing of any covetous nation. And further: 
“Economic safety for the America of the 
future is threatened unless a greater eco- 
nomic stability comes to the rest of the 
world. We cannot make America an island 
in either a military or an economic sense.” 


Session: To these principles no Re- 
publican or Democrat took open excep- 
tion. Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Montana 
Democrat, who led the prewar isolationist 
fight, said the President “dealt entirely 
with generalities with which every right- 
thinking person could agree.” But only on 
the winning-the-war issue is Congress 
wholeheartedly united. During its term the 
next President will be elected and the 
Republicans have come within striking 
distance of national control. The Demo- 
cratic margin in the House is only 14 
votes; in the Senate, 19. 

This is too slim when anti-New Dealers 
join forces with a solid Republican pha- 
lanx. Partisan committee division in the 
House has been whittled down to a 56-44 
ratio, the new Senate ratio is 1:47 to 1. In 
a stormy and even tearful three-hour Dem- 
ocratic caucus, Mr. Roosevelt’s Senate 
leader, Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, 
was instructed to call in the party’s steer- 
ing committee to determine the course of 
legislative policy and was saved from fur- 
ther humiliation by a 34 to 20 vote 
against stripping him of his power to ap- 
point the committee. In the House, Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn had told a Democratic 
caucus what he subsequently repeated 
from the chair: that in future the execu- 
tive branch was expected to consult the 
responsible leaders of Congress before 
announcing new legislation. Rayburn and 
others had warned the President that de- 
mands for enactment of a new broad So- 
cial Security program now would lead 
only to grief and rebuff. 

But in the absence of specific instruc- 
tions, Congress has its work cut out for 
months to come (see Washington Trends) . 
For one thing, there is the voting of $100,- 
000,000,000 in appropriations under the 
1944 budget (see page 27). Many important 
New Deal laws expire within six months. 
Most notable is Lend-Lease, with Sen. 
Hugh Butler, Nebraska Republican, press- 
ing for an investigation, backed by for- 
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Acme photos 


Smack on the Target: Bombardiers, the “Hell battleship Tirpitz. At the left, one of the trainees comes in 


from Heaven men,” in training at Midland, Texas, have 
‘ the incentive of aiming at a rough model of the German 


for a run over the target. At the right, his bomb bursts 
square on the deck as the plane zooms away. 





mer isolationist elements. Their object is 
not to abandon the policy, but to establish 
closer Congressional control over its op- 
eration and require more detailed infor- 
mation. 

Another fight brews over extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements authority, 
an issue underlining burgeoning ideas as 
to the shape of peace. The debt limit will 
have to be extended soon. Additional New 
Deal powers expiring on or before June 
80: the monetary authority, including dol- 
lar devaluation; the stabilization fund; 
the commodity credit program; and the 
government’s requisitioning powers. These 
and others will provide grist aplenty for 
the legislative mill. 


Significance 


The President’s speech was perfectly 
designed to win the maximum of acclaim, 
and arouse the minimum of criticism, from 





the new Congress and the nation. It was. 


notable for its air of confidence and its 
benevolent attitude toward his political 
enemies. It was without a sour note. 

The President’s confidence and feeling 
of good will were in nowise artificial. 
When he last addressed Congress in per- 
son, shortly after the stunning blow at 
Pearl Harbor, the outlook was for a long, 
bitter war with serious question as to the 
eventual outcome. The passing of twelve 
months, disheartening as they were at 
first, enabled him to bring victory into 
focus, possibly within two years—as a 
hope, not a prediction, as he explained to 
his press conference the following day. 
He spoke with the calm assurance of a 
man who had survived, and knew the 
nation had survived, a racking ordeal. 


He could admit serenely that the pro- 
duction goals he set a year ago had not 
been attained in all categories, and still 
point to a 1942 record which surpassed 
what the combined Axis Powers could 
hope for. He could admit mistakes, a char- 
acteristic which he has been accused of 
lacking—and promise to profit by them. 

For the first time, in a major speech, 
Mr. Roosevelt lauded the owners and 
managers of American industry without 
qualification—as well as their technical 
and supervisory employes, and workers, 
both men and women. He doffed his hat 
to the farmers, without reference to his 
struggle with the farm lobby over price 
legislation, which soon will be removed. 
Noteworthily he did not lift his hat to the 
labor unions or their leaders, or make 
any specific reference to them. 

In the discussion of peace aims, the 
President’s general terms left few open- 
ings for quick and obvious political re- 
sponse. Likewise, in his definition of free- 
dom from want, he neatly balanced the 
assurance of employment and an ex- 
panded social security system with the 
opportunities to try the hazards of free 
enterprise. While declaring his own posi- 
tion on social insurance, he made it plain 
next day that he would not try to force 
an early showdown with Congress on this 
question. 

The President’s approach to the strong- 
est Congressional opposition of his career 
was politically shrewd. He omitted the 
customary catalogue of requests for legis- 
lation. Lifting himself above partisanship, 
he sought to speak as the war leader of 
all the American people. This made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression on the press 


and temporarily baffled his more eager 
critics in Congress. 

But, as a gesture of conciliation, the 
message will have only partial and tem- 
porary effect. The conservative Demo- 
crats are determined to check and, if pos- 
sible, to modify or abolish various New 
Deal reforms and agencies. In this they 
will have the support of most Republi- 
cans. On various tests related to foreign 
policy, such as renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and Lend-Lease, 
the President faces hard sledding. Out- 
right opposition will be reinforced by sena- 
tors and representatives who are intent 
upon strengthening legislative controls 
over the executive. 

In the new Congress, the President 
faces not only hostility to many of his 
policies, but a mighty accumulation of in- 
jured pride, especially among the old-time 
respectables of his own party. As never 
before, he will have to rely on the advice 
of his legislative leaders as to what he 
can and cannot get out of Congress. 


New Faces 


At the polls last Nov. 8, voters cast off 
two out of every nine members of Con- 
gress, replacing them with 119 newcomers 
in all—106 in the House and 13 in the 
Senate. As Congress convened last week, 
Washington—and the nation—began get- 
ting acquainted with the most interesting 
of the new faces and personalities. Among 
them: 


Sen. Homer Ferguson, Michigan Re- 
publican, came to Washington with a com- 
pass and a reputation as a “one-man grand 








































THE GIGARETTE FOR 
ME |S CAMEL. THEY'RE 
SMOOTH AND EASY ON MY 
THROAT__AND A REAL 
TREAT TO MY TASTE ! 





— SAYS former Olympic ace 


DICK DURRANCE 


who trains ski troopers 
for the Army 


@ A new set of champions is in train- 
ing on America’s ski trails today—ski 
champions, 1943 model, U. S. Army! 

Yes, from goggles to Garands, these 
new champions are soldiers through 
and through—even to their liking for 
Camels. For Camels are the favorite 
in all the services.* 

As Instructor Dick Durrance 


TAKE IT from a busy housewife, Mrs. Ruth 
Martin (below). When it comes to squeezing 
more pleasure out of every smoking moment, 
Camels really hit the spot. 





| FIND 
CAMELS SUIT 















ME BETTER _* . (above) says: “Camels suit my throat 
ALL WAYS. THEY to a ‘T’—and there’s nothing like 
HAVE SUCH A Camels for flavor.” 
FULL, WELCOME 








*The favorite ciga- 
rette with men in the 


NN Army, Navy, Marines, 
RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. os: and Coast Guard is 


Camel. (Based on actual 
COSTLIER sales records in Post Ex- 
TOBACCOS 


changes, Ship’s Service 
Stores, Ship’s Stores, and 
Canteens.) 
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LEADS WAY IN RECENT INVASION BY U.S. TROOPS 


Dodge was first to land with American soldiers in Africa! Radioed photos of 
this historic landing followed fast on news that “unending streams” of other 
dependable Dodge trucks were carrying up supplies to the Russian front. 


On every fighting front . . . trucks, planes, tanks and guns, built well by Dodge 
men, are faithfully serving the United Nations’ armed forces! 


On home fronts, too, Dodge Job-Rated trucks are transporting essential com- 
modities of industry and agriculture with the same time-proved dependability. 


Dodge trucks last longer, are more dependable and more economical because 
they’re Job-Rated, which means that every Dodge truck has exactly the right 
engine, clutch, transmission, and every other unit to fit the job! 


If wartime regulations permit buying, see your Dodge dealer for 
trucks to fit your job. See him, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge 
cars, Plymouth cars, used vehicles, and dependable service. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


2b Reed TRUCKS 
GPO I\ AACE 
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jury.” He won the first when his defeated 
Democratic opponent, Sen. Prentiss M. 
Brown, warned voters a Republican would 
be lost in the Democratic woods. A bird 
hunter by avocation, Ferguson retorted 
that he knew his way around the woods 
and would use the Constitution as a com- 
pass. Friends sent him a real compass to 
round out the jest. He won his reputation 
when he was chosen from the circuit bench 
to investigate gambling and graft in De- 
troit—a two-year job which resulted in 
indictments for several hundred public of- 
ficials, police and gamblers. 


Rep. Will Rogers Jr., 31-year-old son of 
the late cowboy-humorist, reversed the 
flow of congressmen entering the Army. A 
California Democrat, he made one cam- 
paign speech and then enlisted as a private; 
Hollywood friends got him elected. Young 
Rogers came to Washington from Camp 
Hood, Texas, wearing a second lieuten- 
ant’s bars. In mufti he bears a trace of 
his father’s bumpkin air, because of a col- 
lar two sizes too large. 


Sen. Chapman Revercomb of West Vir- 
ginia had two grandfathers in the Confed- 
erate Army, but he himself is a trans- 
planted Virginia Republican. Big, hand- 
_some, blue-eyed, and 47, he’s been a prac- 
ticing lawyer in Charleston since 1922 and 
has never before held public office. He says 
it was popular revolt against “one-man 
rule” that helped him knock off his op- 
ponent, Gov. Matthew M. Neely. 


Rep. Clare Boothe Luce, Connecticut 
Republican and wife of the rublisher 
Henry Luce, went through trial by fury— 
the hell-hath-no feminine kind—from the 
moment she stepped off the train. Irked at 


a “brushoff” they claimed she had given 
them at Union Station the evening be- 
fore, newspaperwomen sailed into Mrs. 
Luce claws unfurled at her first—and only 
—press conference. One wanted to know 
whether Mrs. Luce instructed her secre- 
tary to hang up the phone on press callers: 
“She did, you know.” the congresswoman 
replied with a frigid stare. Male reporters 
present, openly taken with the attractive 
congresswoman, gleefully relayed the feline 
give-and-take as resembling a scene from 
her own play, “The Women.” Later news- 
men and women chronicled her dramatic 
last-minute entrance into the House with 
two male colleagues and her first “boner” 
—failing to answer to her name on the 
first roll call because she was chatting with 
a neighbor. Her clothes and the colors of 
the bows (baby blue the first day, black 
the second) in her upswept blond locks 
preoccupied columns hitherto sober and 
political. Mrs. Luce’s first inside-Congress 
impression: it will take hard work to do 
the job, maybe 9 a.m. to midnight hours. 


Rep. Winifred C. Stanley, New York 
Republican, will eventually outlive her first 
title of the “other” new congresswoman, 
Washingtonians predicted. While the glam- 
orous Mrs. Luce got in wrong with the 
petticoat press, Miss Stanley was honored 
at a supper party attended by top-notch 
members of the feminine newspaper corps. 
She was honored again when party col- 
leagues chose her as one of the Republican 
tellers to count the vote on the election of 
Speaker. Prematurely gray, slender, and 
gracious, the 33-year-old former assistant 
district attorney of Erie County is pretty 


enough to “twitterpate” some of her male. 


colleagues. Reporters seeking her found 
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her office locked. Outside the door were 
two big spittoons, with note attached: 
“Please remove.” 


Sen. E. H. Moore of Oklahoma is a 
wealthy oil producer, farmer, and owner 
of a 10,000-acre cattle ranch. The 71-year- 
old Westerner has creases lining his face 
and neck, but his hair is black and cut in 
barber-college fashion. Back home he’s 
still a registered Democrat, but in the 
Senate he’s a Republican, because he ran 
on that ticket to fight the New Deal and 
unseat Sen. Josh Lee. 


Rep. Walter H. Judd, Minnesota Re- 
publican, is the only member of Congress 
who speaks Chinese, and he has been a 
Japanese prisoner. That was in 1938 when, 
as a Congregational medical missionary, 
he was superintendent of Fenchow Hos- 
pital in Shansi Province, China. The Japs, 
it seems, were merely “protecting” him 
from Chinese Communists (it was after 
the Panay sinking), and Judd was finally 
permitted to return home. 


Super Budget 


Hundred-Billion Outlay Means 
New Taxes of Sixteen Billions 


It was a budget that was a budget. 
Even to Americans grown used to the 
idea of millions and billions being bandied 
about, the figures staggered the imagina- 
tion. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
the President in his budget message on 
Monday asked Congress to approve 
expenditures totaling $104,128,924,923: 


Luce and Stanley 
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greater than in any previous budget, near- 
ly six times the sum spent during the last 
war’s peak year, and not including $4,- 
774,123,000 in Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and other government cor- 
poration expenditures. Of that dizzy figure, 
$100,000,000,000, or 96 cents on every 
dollar, was to go for greasing the war ma- 
chine—two-thirds of this amount for mu- 
nitions alone. 

To supply the wherewithal for the stu- 
pendous spending, the President antici- 
pated revenues at $33,081,245,000, and 
proposed that $16,000,000,000 more be 
raised through additional taxes, savings, 
or both. As much as any one item, this 
last figure illustrated the budget’s -im- 
mensity: It was $3,200,000,000 more than 
the total revenue for 1941-42 and record 
high until then—$12,800,000,000. The 
new deficit, too, would be another record- 
breaker: $71,047,679,923. 

Mr. Roosevelt told the legislators he 
knew some people might call the spend- 


weapon of war.” And he indicated that 
next year civilians could be supplied with 
an average of only $500 worth of goods 
and services—almost a 25 per cent re- 
duction below 1941. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s budget request for 
“non-war” expenditures—$4,128,924,923— 
was a 36.7 per cent drop from the outlays 


in 1939 but a more gradual decrease from — 


those in the years since, when national- 
defense and war appropriations corre- 
spondingly zoomed. At any rate, the Pres- 
ident dismissed the non-war classification 
as having little or no meaning, because 
even most of these expenditures were re- 
lated to the war effort. One “non-war” 


item, for example—one for which an in- - 


crease was sought, incidentally—was for 
the Veterans Administration, which takes 
care of insurance for our fighting men. 
Indirectly referring to the Congressional 
economy drive in non-war expenses, Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted that while he would 
be glad to cooperate, “we are fast ap- 


0.000.000 


$ 75,850 000,000 





Newsweek—Fore 


The new budget and the old: The figures for 1944 do not include almost 
$5,000,000,000 of RFC and other agency expenditures 


ing program “fantastic,” but that he be- 


lieved it “feasible.” He suggested that, as 
far as possible, taxes be put on a pay-as- 
you-go basis (see Business Tides), and 
that loopholes and inequities in tax laws 
be removed. “Victory,” the President ad- 
mitted, “cannot be bought with any 
amount of money, however large .. . 
But a $100,000,000,000 expenditure pro- 
gram does reflect a national effort of 
gigantic magnitude . . . It reflects the 
determination of the civilians to ‘pass the 
ammunition’.” ; 

While the message gave no details of 
estimated war expenses, since they might 
possibly be helpful to the enemy, it did 
reveal that about $170,000,000,000 in un- 
spent war appropriations and authoriza- 
tions is still available, with about two- 
thirds of this sum already obligated or 
committed. Further appropriations, it 
pointed out, would soon be needed to per- 
mit letting of next year’s contracts with 
industry. 

The President asked for an $837,000,000 
appropriation to help agriculture develop 
an adequate supply of food—‘“a primary 


proaching the subsistence level of govern- 
ment—the minimum for sustaining order- 
ly social and economic processes.” 


Significance-—— 


In view of an expected 1943-44 national 
income of $135,000,000,000—a rise of $18,- 
000,000,000 in a single year—little Con- 
gressional opposition to the new budget is 
foreseen as concerns vital war expendi- 
tures. But the questions that most ab- 
sorbed Congress—not to mention the 
taxpayer—were: Where was. the money 


coming from? How would the request for— 


$16,000,000,000 in “taxes, savings, or 
both” work out? The Administration 
planned to give Congress a free hand. 

The President was reported as still 
opposed to a general sales tax but unop- 
posed to excise taxes blanketing all but 
essential items—a sort of limited sales tax 
under another name. 

The Treasury was expected to propose 
an increased Victory tax, and to renew 
previous proposals: (1) a graduated 
spending tax, encouraging thrift; (2) 
elimination of tax-exempt securities; (8) 


elimination of oil-industry tax deductions 
for depleted reserves, and (4) elimina- 
tion of separate income-tax returns by 
husband and wife in community-property 
states. i 

With Mr. Roosevelt now on record as 
favoring the pay-as-you-go principle of 
taxation, congressmen predicted enact- 
ment of this principle perhaps before 
March 15. Treasury experts mentioned an 
$8,000 annual income as the point at and 
below which “forgiveness” of a year's 
taxes might be set. 


Ration Crises 


The only word for the oil and gasoline 
situation last week was chaos. Wells pro- 
duced more oil than the nation needed, 


but it might as well have stayed in the ~ 


ground for all the good it did the oil- 


starved East. Transportation troubles (in- 


cluding breakdowns of overworked tank 
cars), military needs, severe weather, and 
creaky operation of the allocation machin- 


ery combined to turn subnormal supplies — 


into critical shortages. 
In the seventeen states of the Atlantic 


Seaboard, life took on new tones of aus- © 
terity. Nonessential driving and nonessen- ~ 
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tial heating were out for the duration. ~ 


Hundreds of buildings were without fuel. 


The family car could be used for only the 
most necessary purposes. Race tracks, the- 


aters, and other places of amusement be- = 
gan‘ closing down or cutting schedules. | 
Schools closed for fuel-saving vacations. ™ 


But all these measures to conserve fuel 
were far from suffictent. The Petroleum 


Industry War Council said oil stocks were — 


at “critical” levels and still declining at 
“an alarming rate.” The New York and 
New England areas looked forward to an 
indefinite period of shortage—90,000 bar- 
rels a day under “minimum” needs. And 
in spite of all efforts to increase the flow 
of oil to the East, the prospect was: no 
real relief for the duration. 


Heat: Boston had 50 consecutive be- 
low-freezing days, and found itself with 
only enough oil for another 24 hours. 
Petroleum Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
rushed in new supplies and the Navy re- 
leased some of its stores—to a total of 
1,000,000 gallons. But the real trouble in 
New England lay in a shortage of kero- 
sene: thousands of homes depended for 
heat entirely on stoves burning this fuel— 
and the Office of Price Administration 
neglected to put kerosene on its oil appli- 
cation forms. Many small peddlers, who 
furnish most of the fuel, quit business 
when their supplies gave out. So while 
home owners with oil furnaces obtained 
sufficient fuel, scores of thousands of tene- 
ment dwellers and others depending on 
kerosene went cold. Belatedly, the kero- 
sene situation was explained to Washing- 
ton and shipments of the small-lot fuel 
were hastily increased. 

New York ordered its 800 schools closed 
for a week beginning Feb. 1. Twenty per 
cent of the city’s oil dealers reported 
empty tanks, and similar situations were 
reported from Washington and Provi- 
dence. The OPA, putting homes and hos- 





AIRPLANES MADE TO FLY FASTER and at greater heights present new problems to lens designers. Kodak’s 
new glass, with a much higher refractive index (light-bending ability) than previously available in optical glass 
of the same dispersion, is now being applied to aerial lenses and is partly responsible for the effectiveness 


of our aerial photography. The new lens now in use has twice the speed of the fastest lens previously used 
by our Army Air Force. 


THE POSITION OF THE PENCIL’S IMAG 
shows that Kodak’s new glass (bele 
has greater light-bending power 
old-type optical glass (above). These 
blocks have the same dispersion, 


Koclalkts aerial lenses, made with new rare-element glass, 


“first basic discovery in 55 years. 


Sus has always been a basic ingre- 
dient of optical glass. Now, for the 
first time, Kodak is making optical 
glass of “rare elements”—tantalum, 
tungsten, and lanthanum. No saad— 
to the optical scientist, it’s “almost as 
revolutionary as discovering how to 
make steel without iron.” 


There wou.d pe no point in it, of 
course, without the result: A lens which 
gives greater speed without loss of defini- 


tion and covering power. 


The U.S. flyer equipped with an 
aerial lens made by Kodak, incor- 
porating the new glass, can carry out 
his mission from a safer height — and, 


as a consequence, with a much better 
chance of bringing back his pictures. 


Faster, Farther, Clearer 


Before this, the fastest lens used by 
U.S. Army flyers was f/3.5. Now our 
night flyers are being supplied, as 
rapidly as possible, with an f/2.5 lens. 
This is twice as fast, and gets pictures 
of better quality—with the same size 
flash bomb—at a greater height. 
The greater light-bending ability of 
the new glass means that the lens can 
have less curvature—and this also 
has the effect of giving much better 


definition at the edges of the picture. 

Prior to Kodak’s new glass, in 1941, 
the last basic discovery leading to rad- 
ical improvement was in 1886. 


After the original work on the new 
glass, done by Kodak scientists in col- 
laboration with Dr. G. W. Morey, of 
the U.S. Geophysical Laboratory, four 
years were needed to perfect its manu- 
facture and compute the new formulas 
necessary for the grinding of lenses. 

Fortunately the work was done in 
time, and the new optical elements are: 
now present in many cameras in the 
service of democracy . . . Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 
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pitals first, ordered all other oil heating 
reduced to 45 per cent of normal, and 
warned that the day may not be far dis- 
tant when nonresidential users get no oil 


at all. While citizens and oil dealers 


blamed the OPA for a rationing break- 
down, the OPA retorted that only a frac- 
tion of the oil users who could do so had 
converted to coal. 


Gaso.ine: As of noon Jan. 7, unneces- 
sary driving was prohibited in the East 
on threat of confiscation of violators’ gaso- 
line ration books. The OPA definition of 
unnecessary driving exempted driving to 
church or a funeral, for essential shopping, 
medical attention, or emergencies. Every 
other sort of private motoring was out. 
Police in all seaboard cities began taking 
down the numbers of cars which appeared 
on the streets after the deadline; in New 
York City alone, 46,000 license numbers 
were turned in to the OPA for investiga- 
tion, and some ration books were seized. 
by local boards. Except for taxicabs, buses, 
and trucks, motor traffic in New York 
was estimated to have fallen off 75 per 
cent. And with similar favorable reports 
coming in from other cities, the OPA at 
the week end expected no further immedi- 
ate cut in the value of gasoline coupons. 


Foon: With meat and canned goods due 
to be rationed under Ration Book No. 2, 
which probably will be distributed next 
month, the OPA confirmed that a No. 3 
book is being designed. It will probably 
bring rationing of butter and butter sub- 
stitutes—a step the Department of Agri- 
culture wants taken as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, Food Administrator Claude R. 
Wickard ordered $0 per cent of the year’s 
butter production set aside for war uses, 
probably reducing civilian per capita con- 
sumption from 16 pounds in 1942 to 18 
pounds for 1948—or one-quarter pound a 
week, 

Bitterest cup of all, coffee drinkers 
learned at the week end that the nation’s 
roasters had only a month’s supply on 
hand—1,000,000 bags—and dealers saw no 
likelihood of an increase in the trickle of 
supplies coming into the country. 


Spokesman to Orient 


One of the best American friends China 
ever had, Owen Lattimore was born in 
Washington, went to China as a youngster, 
lived there until the age of 12, and re- 
turned seven years later after a European 
education. Businessman, traveler, and 
author, Lattimore became an expert’s ex- 
pert on Chinese affairs—particularly on 
the inner provinces of Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan, whose habits, customs, 
and thinking are well known to only a few 
Western diplomatic specialists and ex- 
plorers. President Roosevelt recognized his 
special gifts by recommending him as 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s personal 
gq adviser (Newsweek, July 7, 
1941). 

Last week the 42-year-old Sinologist, 


who returned to America on the same 


clipper that brought Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, dug in for a domestic stint as im- 


portant to East-West relations as his Far 
Eastern job. In a small, blacked-out Sut- 
ter Street office in San Francisco, he took 
over as chief of the Office of War Infor- 
mation’s overseas broadcasts to the Pacific 
area, keeping the Orient informed on 
American war developments. 

Lattimore will direct operations of a 
staff of 380, who prepare, translate, and 
broadcast material eighteen hours daily in 





Press Association 


Lattimore will tell China the truth 


28 languages and dialects over short-wave 
stations KWID and KGEI. Among other 
tasks, the new OWI chief—who' speaks 
and writes excellent Mandarin Chinese and 
knows other dialects as well—will check 
personally on the tone and content of the 
messages to Asiatics. (In the pre-Latti- 
more era, the OWI depended on native 
Chinese employes for criticism and ap- 
praisal of broadcasts.) 

Lattimore thus outlined his broadcasting 
policies: “To tell the truth and shame the 
Axis. Enemy lies are our pie.” He was 
confident of Far Eastern response to the 
OWI material. The Chinese have few in- 
dividual radios, but their newspapers 
operate receiving sets and pass along the 
information to their readers, who readily 
accept the material at its face value. 


Flynn-Flam 


Ten months ago Edward J. Flynn was 
on the spot. The 51-year-old long-time 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee chairman, and chief 
dispenser of Federal peacetime patronage 
in New York after the President broke 
with Tammany, was accused of having 
city workmen pave a courtyard at his 


country home with 8,000 city-owned pav- 


ing blocks (Newsweek, March 23, 1942). 
But a Bronx grand jury exonerated him, 
and a Citizens Committee to Reopen the 
Flynn Case got nowhere when it :tried to 
live up to its name. ; 

Last week Flynn was on an even bigger 
spot—one for which he had drawn the 
outlines himself. Calling reporters to his 
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@ THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN is NOT complicated. But it 
does require a fact-controlled Inventory system that definitely schedules the 
flow of balanced materials into a pre-defined production program. 

That’s why hundreds of famous firms have turned to Kardex for “ Material 
Control” records. For Kardex provides a semi-automatic system of keeping 
materials in balance with planned production requirements. You merely read 
the Kardex signals and know at a glance the exact position of all your “con- 
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the signals tell you when and where corrective action is needed. 

Why not follow the lead of 68% of all Army-Navy “E” Winners and inquire 
today about Kardex for your wartime record control needs ? There’s a Kardex 
solution to every problem... production, materials, procurement, personnel,- 
any record requirement. 
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These orange signals indicate, by the month, when the 
last allotment and/or purchase was made. 

These green signals tell the month through which 
material production has been scheduled! 







MATERIAL 
CONTROL DATA 


The amount of material in inventories is graphically 
translated into the weeks or months of stock available 
against previous monthly consumption figures . . . or 
as actually scheduled into production. 





FACT-POWER .... exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 
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office, he gave out this statement: “The 
President has today appointed me his am- 
bassador and personal representative and 
will send to the Senate on Monday my 
nomination as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Australia.” Adding that he would re- 
sign as Democratic national chairman, 
Flynn said that he thought his new job 
would be a sort of roving assignment in 
the Southwest Pacific, and that he would 
leave for Australia in February. The White 
House, he told newsmen, would soon 
clarify his status. Presumably “soon” 
meant the same day. 

But for three embarassing days the 
White House said nothing. In the interim 
the storm gathered. The Citizens Com- 
mittee to Reopen the Flynn Case de- 
manded an open Senate hearing on the 
appointment. British circles in Washing- 
ton raised eyebrows at the selection, and 
from Australia the cabled comment added 
up to: “Never heard of him.” 

On Monday the President finally sent 
Flynn’s nomination to the Senate. Stephen 
Early, Presidential secretary, explained the 
time lag as a White House official’s error in 
telling Flynn that the President was send- 
ing his nomination to the Senate Friday— 
though this did not jibe with Flynn’s first 
announcement that his name would go to 
the Senate Monday. Early added that 
Nelson Johnson, present Minister to Aus- 
tralia, intended to retire. 

The anti-Flynn campaign went on apace. 
Calling the naming of Flynn “crassly 
cynical,” Wendell Willkie declared: “The 
difference between the high professions of 
President Roosevelt’s and Vice President 
Wallace’s speeches, and the Administra- 
tion’s low political performance, is a tragic 
paradox ... Nor can the appointment be 
justified by the desire to get a new Demo- 
cratic chairman in order to start the 
fourth-term drive.” The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee prepared to summon 
Flynn to an open meeting. 


Rutledge and Brown 


The same day the President named 
Flynn, he sent two other key nomina- 
tions to the Senate: 

To the vacancy left when Supreme 


Court Justice James F. Byrnes resigned ° 


to become Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor, Mr. Roosevelt nominated Associate 
Justice Wiley Blount Rutledge of the 
Federal Circuit Court of. Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. Eighth high-court 
justice to be named by the President, and 
first to be selected by him from the Fed- 
eral judiciary, the 48-year-old Kentucky- 
born jurist is relatively unknown outside 
legal circles. : 
Rutledge is the descendant of Tennessee 
backwoodsmen, and is himself informal 
in manner and conservative in dress. As a 
child he accompanied his father, a Baptist 
preacher, in circuit-riding the Appalachi- 
ans. He married the girl who once taught 
him Greek at Maryville College, Tenn., 
and after going out west, he graduated 
from the University of Colorado law 
school. Later Rutledge served as dean at 
Washington University.in St. Louis and 


International 


Rutledge was named for the top bench 


at the University of Iowa College of Law. 
His specialty is corporation law. 

An admirer of the late Supreme Court 
Justices Brandeis and Cardozo, Rutledge 
is a Democrat and one in accord with 
Roosevelt views on social and economic 
problems. He was considered for the high- 
court bench following Cardozo’s death— 
but is reported to have wired the Presi- 
dent his belief that Felix Frankfurter was 
the logical choice. He describes himself 
thus: “I am not a radical in any sense of 
the word, but I cannot remain blind to 
the ills of the present system, and I am 
interested in seeing them remedied as far 
as possible.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s third nomination was 
a long-expected move. To succeed the 
recently resigned Leon Henderson as Price 
Administrator, the President named for- 
mer Democratic Sen. Prentiss M. Brown 
of Michigan, defeated for reelection in 
November by Sen. Homer Ferguson (ses 


page 24). 


Arms for Re-Armers 


In 1921 Dr. Frank Nathan Daniel Buch- 
man, a Lutheran minister and member of 
a Pennsylvania Dutch distilling family, 
organized the Oxford Group with six men 
of Oxford University, where he was in 
residence. It was a movement dedicated to 
a form of evangelism, the intimate sharing 
of religious experience in small groups. The 
tenets were simple: honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness, and love. These, the group’s fol- 
lowers claimed, were enough to remake the 
world. And when, at the Munich crisis, the 
world seemed particularly ripe for remak- 
ing, Dr. Buchman revamped his group 
movement and gave it a new aame, Moral 
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NTERSTATE has long been known as a lead- 
ing producer of vital aircraft units. But that’s 
old news in the fast-moving aviation industry of 


today. The new news is this: 


For the United States Army Air Force we are 
producing the L-6, a liaison plane of advanced 
design...a plane born of the same group-skill 
that made the Interstate Cadet the “top” trainer 
in America’s Civilian Pilot Training Program. 


For the United States Navy we are producing a 
different type of plane...a plane that, military 
experts agree, will play an important part in the 
world-fight for freedom. 


And it all emanates from the same source: engi- 
Deering and production ingenuity! 


For years we have been assembling a group of 


outstanding technicians...men of vision not 
hampered by tradition or precedent. These men, 
after months of collaboration with the Army and 
Navy, have produced complete military planes of 
original design... planes you'll hear more about 
as the war goes on. 


Yes, names make news. Interstate is making avia- 
tion news in America’s Today...and is destined 
to make even more important news in America’s 
Tomorrow! ? 


AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
- CALIFORNIA AND ILLINOIS 
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W. know now, as surely as we 
can know anything about the future, 
that if we do not falter we can win this 
war—against both Germany and Japan, 
decisively, and within reasonable time, 
probably within three years, possibly 
within two. 

During most of 1942, we, or, at least 
the men with the best information and 
best qualifications to judge, did not 
know that. Their fear was that we 
might be doomed to a ten-year war, 
possibly inconclusive, and conceivably 
culminating in our defeat. 

But the Russians did not collapse. 
Rommel was halted at the threshold 
of Alexandria and later thrown back. 
The Chinese did not quit, India was 
not conquered, the attempt of the Japa- 
nese to knock the keystone out of our 
Pacific defenses was foiled at Midway. 
The German submarines, the most ef- 
fective weapon of the war, have failed 
to sink ships as rapidly as we now 
build them, though our losses are still 
far too high. The Axis has lost its ad- 
vantage in the air. Decided naval su- 
periority in the Pacific for us is only 
a few months away. The initiative 
generally is passing to the United 
Nations. 

An acute sense of this fateful turn in 
history was the source of the vibrant 
confidence in the President’s annual 
message (see page 23). Despite his own 
natural optimism, it was the first time 
since the fall of France that he could 
deal with real assurance that the visible 
external threats to the security of the 
United States could be halted and 
eradicated. 

The great question posed by the Pres- 
ident was: When we have won the war, 
will we keep it won? Will we do what 
may be necessary to avert another war 
a generation or two generations hence? 
There can be only one answer from all 
sensible people, regardless of their views 
as to foreign policy between the last 
war and Pearl Harbor. 

The President posed this question 
and answered it in his own behalf, not 
to create a political issue but with the 
hope of setting a national policy—a 
policy as enduring as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which ‘also was presented in an 
annual message to Congress. 

Owing to circumstances, the Monroe 
Doctrine has required only intermittent 
enforcement. The preservation of a 
worldwide peace will require continual 
enforcement. When the Monroe Doc- 
trine was laid down, we were a weak 





The President’s Key to a Century of Peace 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


nation. We are now by far the strongest 
nation on earth—stronger even than 
we, or anyone else, dreamed that we 
could be eighteen months ago. 

The Roosevelt doctrine is that we 
must shatter at the source any threat 
to the peace of the world. In the first 
place, the aggressors in this war must 
not only be disarmed, but must be kept 
disarmed. This will require that we, 
with collaborating nations, hold strate- 
gic naval bases and airfields throughout 
the world, and that we be prompt and 
ruthless in suppressing every incipient 
threat to the peace. 

Since some of our allies will come out 
of this war as armed powers and since 
some are potentially more powerful in 
the future, it becomes imperative to 
keep the United Nations bound to- 
gether. We, as the strongest nation, 
are indispensable to the enforcement of 
an enduring peace. We should have 
learned from consequences of the last 
war that we cannot leave the enforce- 
ment of peace to our allies. As a matter 
of self-interest we must maintain a mili- 
tary establishment consistent with our 
superior strength. 

We can set the pattern of the peace, 
but we cannot try to enforce it alone 


- without arousing antipathies and even- 


tually creating hostile blocs. We must 
work first with the British and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. If 
we cannot work with them, we cannot 
work with anybody. But an exclusive 
American-British combination, although 
extremely powerful, would arouse hos- 
tilities. It is necessary to do our best to 
bind the Russians and the Chinese, as 
well as less powerful nations, in the 
common undertaking. So the President 
proposes to hold the United Nations to- 
gether to keep the peace enforced. 


The President brushed aside de- 
tails. He wishes to avoid the errors of 
Wilson—and of both the mushy ideal- 
ists and the legalists of our time. He is 
concerned with the substance, not the 
forms. The substance is the power and 
the determination to keep the war won 
by enforcing the peace. If the people 
of the United States and enough of our 
allies can remain agreed on that, the 
forms can develop gradually and natu- 
rally. The question posed by the Presi- 
dent, and answered by him with the 
hope that it is the answer of the nation, 
transcends all partisan considerations. 
It holds the key to a century, perhaps 
a millennium, of peace. 
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Re-Armament. MRA, he said, was a new 
engine for the old chassis of the Oxford 
Group. 

Many of England’s appeasement-minded 
became followers of MRA at that time and 
the group fell into disfavor. But the new 
vehicle went places over much of the rest 
of the world. In June 1939 it staged gi- 
gantic rallies in Madison Square Garden, 
the Hollywood Bowl, and elsewhere, to the 
music of bagpipes and the endorsement of 
its principles by President Roosevelt and 
countless other national figures. 

Along with his MRA philosophy, Dr. 
Buchman brought here from England a 
hundred personable young MRA enthusi- 
asts from twelve countries who set about 
carrying the word throughout America. 
Among them were several men subject to 
the draft in Britain, but renewals of their 
visitors’ permits at frequent intervals kept 
them beyond its reach—and aliens were 
not subject to the American draft until the 
Selective Service law was changed a year 


ago. 

In July 1942, 28 visitors were placed in 
1-A by a New York City local board—a 
Dane, a Norwegian, a Canadian, and the 
rest Britishers, among them H. W. (Bun- 
ny) Austin, former British tennis star. 
Then an MRA representative was intro- 
duced to Brig. Gen. Ames T. Brown, state 
director of Selective Service, by a letter 
from Rep. James W. Wadsworth, New 
York Republican and co-author of the 
draft act. In November 1942, Brown or- 
dered the cases reopened: MRA was seek- 
ing occupational deferments for the 28 
visitors, on the ground that they were do- 
ing essential work. This consisted of pre- 
senting factory workers with a patriotic 
playlet, “You Can Defend America,” 
which stressed the need for maintaining 
production and avoiding labor conflict 
through MRA teachings. 

Recently Peter Kihss of The New York 
World-Telegram made a routine check of 
the cases. The story he unearthed last 
week made his paper’s front page—and 
most other front pages shortly thereafter 
For Col. Arthur V. McDermott, New 
York City’s Selective Service director. 
bluntly called the cases “detestable” draft- 
dodging, and members of Local Board 17 
charged MRA with using political pres- 
sure to evade the draft, saying that the 
deferment claims were supported by docu- 
ments endorsing the group’s broad prin- 
ciples and signed by many national figures. 

But the deferment attempt, whatever 
its merits, seemed doomed to failure at the 
week end. Upheld in one test case by an 
appeals board, Local Board 17 started 
down the list of 28 names again, one by. 
one. With ten names checked off—and put 
back in 1-A—it appeared that all 28 men 
were headed for induction. 

Dr. Buchman, meanwhile, remained un- 
available. He was reported to be ill at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. The chief ques- 
tion reporters wanted to ask tke plump 
little bachelor was: “Have you changed 
your mind since 1936, when you said, 
‘Thank God for a man like Hitler, who 
built a front line of defense against the 
anti-Christ of Communism’?” 
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WAAC’s Ears 


Standard Army parlance for waiting in 
line is “sweating it out.” Last week of- 
ficers in the War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations were chuckling over the 
case of a Fort Des Moines WAAC who 
achieved paradoxical results by sweating 
one out. She reported to the dispensary for 
treatment of frostbitten ears. “Get your- 
self some ear muffs,” said the doctor. 
“That’s how I got these frozen ears,” she 
protested. “I was waiting in line for ear 
muffs to be issued me.” 


Liaison Man 


The route between the War Department 
and the Capitol must be worn smooth by 
the constant journeyings of Brig. Gen. 
Wilton Burton Persons, head of the Army’s 
legislative and liaison division in the office 
of the Chief of Staff. Off and on since 
1933, when he was made aide to Assistant 
Secretary of War Harry Woodring, han- 
dling procurement planning and contact 
work with the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, Persons has been traveling that 
path. By now he knows Congress well. and 
thanks largely to him, Congressional lead- 
ers today clearly understand our nation’s 
military needs. 

The division Persons heads was his own 
brain child. Set up in March 1942, when 
the War Department was streamlined, it 
now numbers eleven officers and a small 
clerical staff whose job it is to draw up 
Army-sponsored bills, explain War Depart- 
ment wants, and answer congressmen’s 
questions. Queries range from personal 
problems of soldier constituents to arma- 
ment production. The division also ar- 
ranges General Marshall’s occasional off- 
the-record conferences with key legislators. 
The most recent of these dealt with the 
North African campaign and explained the 
agreement with Darlan, evidently to the 
visitors’ satisfaction. 

Persons’s strenuous rounds take him to 
committee meetings of both houses where 
important military affairs are discussed, 
and to Congressional private offices or 
Capitol dining rooms for informal talks. 
Tall and long-faced, Persons has the iron- 
gray hair and military mustache thought 
typical of generals but none of the brusque- 
ness commonly attributéd to them. He is 
easygoing, informal, and direct, with an 
unstilted graciousness, so he gets along 
well with congressmen. He can talk their 
language, and they like it. 

Persons comes from Montgomery, Ala., 
where his father was a druggist. He went 
to military prep school, then to Alabama 
Tech with Lister Hill, who is now his 
state’s senator. Persons got one of the 197 
officer appointments available outside West 
Point when he joined the Army in 1917 
and in France the next year captained an 
artillery company in the Metz sector. This, 
he explains with regret, was a purely de- 


fensive line; three days before his company 
was scheduled to attack, the Armistice was 
signed. 

To make better use of his college elec- 
trical engineering, Persons switched to the 
Signal Corps after the war and for 
three years supervised communications in 
Alaska. To the amusement of his land- 
locked Army friends, he spent much of this 
time aboard the ship that tends the 2,300- 
mile underwater cable. 

For seventeen years Persons remained a 
captain—and still says it’s a post he likes 
in peacetime because it gives an officer 
“his own little red wagon” of 250 men for 
whom he is entirely responsible. In 1935 
Persons started on the road to rapid pro- 
motion. A year at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., groomed him for the general staff; 
another year at the Tactical School at 
Maxwell Field, Ala., gave him insight into 
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Pll Carry Mine”: Mrs. Lewis 
B. Hershey, wife of the Director of 
Selective Service, carries her own bun- 
dles home from market to help the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation cam- 
paign to cut down store deliveries. 


the Air Forces. All in all, between air 
school, trips with congressmen, and flights 
with a brother who is an aviator, the gen- 
eral has stacked up some 1,200 hours of 
“backseat flying.” Two years ago he was 
supposed to be taking a fortnight’s rest in 
Florida. He spent the two weeks learning 
to be a bombardier in a Flying Fortress 
and returned from the “vacation” enthu- 
siastic about ‘American bomb sights. 

Some day Persons would like to retire 
from the Army and “lie around a Florida 
beach in a G-string.” But he sees little 
chance of this even after the war. For he 
thinks civilian revulsion with everything 
military will be an almost inevitable post- 
war reaction. So then it will be even more 
necessary for Persons to be around to see 
that Congress continues to understand the 
Army. 


Frenchman 


Gen. Marie Emile Béthouart reached 
Washington Christmas Eve, a few hours 
after Admiral Jean Francois Darlan died. 
More clearly than most men, Béthouart, 
head of the French North African Supply 
Mission in Washington, understood the 
political danger Darlan’s murder held. Be- 
neath his own tunic had burned the emo- 
tions divided Frenchmen feel. 

His chasseurs had shared with the Brit- 
ish the hope and disaster of the Norway 
fight. From London, he had watched the 
Republic die, then, suppressing an urge to 
stick with the British or join Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, obeyed his conscience and went 
home. 

Named President of the French disarma- 
ment commission in Morocco, he ob- 
structed the Germans when he could, pro- 
voking Vichy to transfer him to a Casa- 
blanca troop command. When German 
suspicions were aroused afresh by his 
friendship with American observers, he was 
summoned to Vichy and returned minus 
his command. 

The American attack on Casablanca 
prompted the apprehensive Moroccan Gov- 
ernor, Gen. Auguste Nogués, to jail his 
comrade-in-arms. Released, Béthouart ar- 
rived here a political orphan. Next day 
brought what seemed to him an answer 
to his prayer: Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud’s 
election to succeed Darlan. 

For the 160,000 troops under Giraud’s 
command, General Béthouart has since 
been busy getting ammunition, also prior- 
ities on guns, planes, and tanks. Lights 
often burn all night in the offices where 
the combined Chiefs of Staff made room 
for him. Fighting French sympathizers, 
sensing in this arrangement an edge for 
Giraud over de Gaulle in Lend-Lease bid- 
ding, also feel uneasy at Béthouart’s ap- 
pointment of the former French Embassy 
Counselor, Guillaume Georges-Picot, as his 
liaison man. 

General Béthouart scotches suspicions 
that he covets diplomatic rank by saying: 
“I am a military man, nothing more.” In 
proof, Béthouart last week end spent his 
first American holiday at West Point, com- 
paring American military education with 
St. Cyr’s. : 
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*THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT IS HELPING THE UNITED 
STATES WIN THE WAR AND WRITE THE PEACE! 


On ONE of his voyages to the New World, 
Columbus found the Indians playing a game 
with a bouncing ball made of “caoutchouc,” the 
dried, gum-like milk of the Hevea tree. Little 
did he know that some day this strange substance 
would become one of the world’s most.vital raw 
materials. Today, we call it “rubber” and with 
the United States cut off from its principal 
sources of supply, Americans everywhere are 
keenly aware of its tremendous importance to 
modern transportation and to the cause of Victory. 


Without rubber, we could lose this war! But 
Firestone Butaprene is effectively taking the 
place of crude rubber and in many instances 
performing better than the natural product. As 
a result, it is not only helping to win the war, but 
also. write the peace—for after the Victory is won, 
America can, if necessary, remain independent 
for its rubber requirements. Thus, 23 years after 
Harvey S. Firestone said “Americans Should 
Produce Their Own Rubber,” his vision is 
rapidly becoming an amazing reality. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 
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Fighter planes, bombers, cargo planes, trainers, glid- 

ers... all types of aircraft today “‘fly with their Boots 
on.” And, because of this fact, they'll fly lighter—by a million pounds. 
For Boots Self-Locking Nuts—the important anchor and channel types 
—are stamped from sheet metal. 


Besides making America’s planes a million pounds lighter, they save 
a million pounds in strategic metals. 


Government authorized, self-locking nuts... all-metal... “lighter and 
everlasting”. . . therefore better in operation and maintenance. 


Today engine manufacturers are making extensive use of another 
Boots item—the “Rol-Top,” all-metal nut. 


All of which means that we have better planes, and lighter planes... 


with less consumption of metal, when they fly with their Boots on. 
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HOW IT WORKS 


The Boots Self-Locking Nut is one‘piece, all-metal 
—withstands severest vibration. The top (locking) 
section is displaced in a downward direction so that 
its locking threads are out of lead with the load 
carrying Sitceds of the lower section. 


Upon insertion of a bolt, the top section of the 
nut is extended to engage with the threads of the 
bolt. A constant force is thus established which 
locks the nut firmly into position without — 
ing bolt or nut. Axial thread play is eliminated. 
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Your Advertising and the War 


Carrying on with this war effort calls for 
more than the momentary striking power 
of our armies, the navy and our present 
war equipment. In addition, the concerted 
cooperation of the entire population is re- 
quired. Keeping the home front vibrantly 
alert to the need for cooperation and per- 
sonal sacrifice is a most important part of 
the war effort and provides an outlet for 
the high talents and tremendous influence 
of America’s advertisers. 

With your advertising you can give your 
Country invaluable assistance and at the 
same time increase your prestige. You can 
do this by throwing the weight of your 
“duration advertising” into the dissemina- 
tion of information on the many vitally 








important ways the home front can help 
win the war—through conservation, volun- 
tary rationing, salvaging needed materials, 
health precautions, and by cooperating in 
a hundred different ways. 

Whether your advertising is in the form 
of a machine-gun-like battery of direct 
mail folders and booklets, or a heavy artil- 
lery barrage of pages in national magazines 
or newspapers, your Government will wel- 
come its assistance. 

Through the Office of War Information 
you may obtain suggestions for your wartime 
advertising and information on all Govern- 
ment Campaigns which are designed to in- 
form civilians on the help the Country 
needs from its every man, woman and child. 
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How Britain Works Rationing: 
None Get Fat But None Starve — 


Contrast With U.S. System 
Shown by More Rigid Controls 
and Equal-Sacrifice Basis 


Britain’s food rationing turned its three- 
year corner last Friday, while America 
was groping down the first block of its 
own. Nationally healthier than they ever 
have been, Britons quietly faced at least 
siz months of the most austere eating yet. 
They had that from the Food Minster, 
Lord Woolton. As a first step, the weekly 
cheese ration was cut from 8 to 6 ounces 
per person. 

Britain’s own food sources are infinites- 
imal compared with the plenty which 
America is so laboriously seeking to meas- 
ure out (see page 28). Yet all Britons have 
enough to eat at prices they can pay. 
Here Newsweek’s London bureau ex- 
plains the stringent controls, for more 
rigid than anything so far contemplated 
in this country, by which Britain has 
achieved equitable eating. 


Complete government control of food 
and its prices, plus a subsidy which al- 
ready amounts to more than $500,000,000, 
is the key to success of British food ra- 
tioning. Food authorities consider actual 
rationing merely the last step in food con- 
trol. (They have the impression that 
American officials consider rationing some- 
thing sufficient within itself.) 

Thus, effective rationing is considered 
impossible in Britain unless complete price 
control comes first. Here both retail and 
wholesale prices are fixed on a nationwide 
basis. Farmers are subsidized because their 
production costs frequently exceed what 
the consumer pays. The government also 
bears transportation costs, eliminating un- 
fair profits for retail dealers operating 
near the source of supply. In this the 
Food Ministry and the Ministry of War 
Transport work hand in hand to get econ- 
omy in transport and at the same time 
to maintain an adequate, balanced diet. 

The government enjoys the cooperation 
of the tradesmen, who feel they couldn’t 
survive without government aid. It does 
all wholesale buying and selling, with re- 
sultant saving in manpower. For example, 
prewar Manchester had 50 wholesale meat 
firms employing 400 people. Today there 
is one government firm employing 110, 
the cream of the old firms; the rest were 

freed for the direct war effort. 

Foods are divided into three big groups: 

The first ‘covers basic foods considered 
vital for health. By coupon, they are fully 
controlled and rationed as follows: half 


& pound of sugar.a week, 2 ounees of tea,: 


4 ounces of bacon and ham, 2 ounces of 
butter (cost: 32 cents a pound), 4 ounces 
of margarine (15 cents a pound), 20 
cents’ worth of meat (prices range from 
27 cents a pound for imported frozen 
lamb to 43 cents for steak) , and of course 
cheese. 

The price system of rationing meat is 
loaded in favor of low-income groups. For 
in contrast to the weight method, which 
would put a pound of costly steak on the 
same basis as a pound of inexpensive tripe 
and thus discriminate in favor of the well- 
to-do, the ceiling on what consumers can 
spend applies to all. classes alike. The 
Food Ministry doesn’t strive for variety 
in the meat diet. In Scottish sheep-raising 
areas the butchers get only mutton, in 
beef-producing areas they get only beef. 
This policy is making agricultural areas 
eat what they produce, with a consequent 
saving of transport and a minimum of con- 
sumer grousing. However, areas like Lon- 
don and other industrial towns get some- 
what greater variety. 

The second group comprises supplemen- 
tary food which Woolton calls the “kick 
in the diet.” It is distributed on the points 
system, which America shortly will en- 





counter. Each person is permitted 20 
points of these foods—canned, dried, and 
packaged goods—every four weeks. Fami- 
lies may pool their points. The number of 
points required for an item tends to fluc- 
tuate with the supply.-Here are some cur- 
rent figures: a pound can of pineapple, 
peaches, or pears costing 35 cents requires 
16 points; a 36-cent can of salmon takes 32 
points; a pound can of American tongue 
costing 60 cents calls for 24 points. 

The third main food group is price- 
controlled but unrationed: potatoes, bread, 
seasonal fruits like apples and plums, 
chicken and game birds. Starting this week 
ordinary fresh vegetables also will have 
fixed ceiling prices. 

Outside these classifications is a special 
“priority” distribution group for the very 
meager supplies of eggs and oranges and 
for milk. Expectant and nursing mothers, 
invalids, and children get first call. This 
month, ordinary consumers may have just 
one shell egg apiece. Finally, special per- 
sonal ration books for candy and chewing 
gum (which has become increasingly pop- 
ular) have been issued independently of 
the food ration book. 

For the housewife, this whole system 
of food control operates under a national 
registration. She can buy rationed food 
only at stores where she is registered. 
Thus demands on retail shops remain con- 
stant. 

Through food advisory bureaus the 
Food Ministry is currently carrying on a 





, Harris & Ewing 
Britain’s Food Ministry coaxed Britons to eat more of the plentiful spud by 
cutting its price and staging propaganda shows like this London fair 
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comprehensive scheme of educating the 
consumer to eat foods grown at home. To 
save shipping, the Ministry is persuading 
the public, with the cooperation of res- 
taurants and other catering establish- 
ments, to eat more potatoes (the 1942 
crop was a record one) and less bread. 
As a further inducement, potatoes recent- 
ly went down in price while the National 
loaf, the only bread permitted, simultane- 
ously went up. Furthermore, potato flour 
may soon be used in the National Loaf, 
which now contains oats and barley. 


Sima’s ‘Escape’ 

After the train from Munich had 
crossed the Italian border, the police went 
swiftly through the car. They found him 
easily—the lean, white-faced fanatic of 42 
with the unruly black hair and an actor’s 
gestures. 

Horia Sima, once Vice Premier of Ru- 
mania, did not expect to stop in Italy in 
the custody of Italian police last Sunday 
night. He was bound for Bucharest, he 
thought. For almost two years, since his 
Iron Guard plot against Premier Marshal 
Ion Antonescu was stamped out at the 
cost of 12,000 lives, he had awaited his 
next chance. True, his residence near 
Munich had been “enforced.” But all this 
time Hitler had used him, dangling him 
like a suspended sword over Antonescu’s 
head, whenever Rumania’s services fell 
short of Nazi demands. 

At last it looked as though he were go- 
ing home in triumph—on the anniversary 
eve of his bloody revolt of Jan. 21, 1941— 
to take the place of Antonescu. For week 
on week the news from Rumania was bad 
for the “conducator”—good for Sima. Ru- 
manians were in an agony over their 100,- 
000 casualties on the Russian front. Sabo- 
tage of every kind was rising: factory 
fires, railroad accidents, and the cutting 
of telephone and telegraph wires. 

Moreover, mysterious word had reached 
Sima that his disbanded henchmen of the 
Iron Guard were ready to strike in Ru- 
mania. It suddenly became easy for him 
to bolt from Bavaria. Sima took the 
chance and started home, via Axis Italy. 
After all, he had often boasted that he had 
survived execution of 2,500 of his fol- 
lowers. What could he lose? 

With Sima back in full Axis custody, 
that question was unanswered last week 
end. But Antonescu’s ruthless actions 
gave persons in close touch with Rumania 
a good clue to this January’s “Iron Guard 
plot.” 

In Bucharest and $2 other cities the 
Rumanian and German police and mili- 
tary went into action. Some reports said 
that picked groups of German SS troops 
had been flown from Prague to disaffected 
areas in Rumania and that they, too, exe- 


cuted dissidents. The Ploesti oil-field re- — 


gion was a center of repression. Reports 
received in Switzerland said 4,000 persons 
were arrested and 80 summarily executed. 

But Antonescu was striking not only at 
the Iron Guard—indeed, one report said 
that only 56 known members of this dis- 
banded organization had been questioned. 
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Black Star 
Sima fled one confinement for another 


Instead, he was endeavoring to eliminate 
every element endangering the kind of 
“order” which Hitler demanded. Signifi- 
cantly arrested was the peasant leader 
Julius Maniu, Rumania’s most upright 


democrat for a generation, who publicly : 


demanded in March of 1942 that Rumania 
withdraw from Hitler’s war. 
Significance 


Credible advices reaching Turkey sup- 
port the belief that Antonescu trumped 
up the whole new “Iron Guard plot,” 


arranging with his Nazi protectors to let. 


Sima “escape” and start toward Rumania 
in order to give the whole affair an air of 
authenticity. Therefore he was able to 
make the Iron Guards the scapegoats of 
a ruthless campaign of general repression. 

The real reason for Rumanian unrest is, 
of course, the cruel toll that has been 
taken of their men in Russia. Rumanians 
had been glad to get Bessarabia back 
from the Soviet after Hitler invaded 
Russia. They had eagerly accepted Odessa 
and its hinterland as a gift from Hitler. 
Then they had wanted to go home and 
rest, or fight someone less hard to lick— 
specifically, Hungary, which won Tran- 
sylvania from Rumania as a Hitler present. 

Hitler would not permit it. He kept 
squeezing Antonescu for more and more 
troops. In the latest Soviet offensive the 
Rumanians again lost heavily. Two of 
their divisions were surrounded at Stalin- 
grad and several others were smashed on 
the snowy Don steppe. Whole regiments 
surrendered with their commanders, and 
to their captors the prisoners confided: 
“Hitler kaputt; Antonescu kaputt” (Hit- 
ler is busted; Antonescu is busted) . 

Last week, under the cover of An- 
tonescu’s purge, Radio Bucharest broad- 
cast a revealing announcement: Rumani- 


- an men up to 50, previously exempt from 


military service for any reason, must re- 
port for physical exathination by Feb, 18. 
If they don’t show up, they'll be pro- 
nounced fit and promptly impressed. 


Swiss Trade 


How the Axis-Locked Neutral 
Can Still Deal With America 


New Swiss watches, presents for Christ- 
mas, gleamed on the wrists of American 
soldiers and officers; pert Swiss alarm 
clocks with musical chimes were sold off 
holiday shelves from which their big, bras- 
sy American brothers long had vanished; 
featherweight Swiss portable typewriters 
were replacing American machines long 
gone to the fronts. 

How did the Swiss make these goods for 
Americans in time of total war? What’s 
more, how did a Switzerland locked inside 


* the Axis get them here? Newsweek found 


the answer: a story of goods the Swiss had 
to sell in order to eat, goods that America 
needed;. goods that Hitler thought he 
couldn’t use for weapons. The answer is in 
the paragraphs that follow. 

In their neutral oasis amid a conquered 
continent, the liberty-loving Swiss largely 
preserved their political freedom. Not so 
their economic freedom. They had to do 
business with Hitler or do no business at 
all. And since the Swiss must import al- 
most al] their raw materials (they produce 
synthetic watch jewels themselves), they 
made the best deal they could with Berlin. 
In 1941 they agreed to send the Reich 
$100,000,000 worth of goods a year: ma- 
chinery, precision instruments and tools, in 
exchange for 200,000 tons of coal, 20,000 
tons of iron and steel, and 14,500 tons of 
oil monthly. The Swiss bettered this ratio 
somewhat in 1942. 

But the Swiss needed food as well as 
manufacturing materials, and the Nazis 


had no food to spare. Germany therefore 


allowed Switzerland to trade with the food- 
plentiful Americas, obviously feeling that 
the trade wasn’t aiding the Allied war ef- 
fort. The Axis gets about 75 per cent of 
Swiss manufactures, anyway. 

Sealed Swiss freight cars loaded with 
new watches, portable typewriters, and 
other goods rolled south through the Al- 
pine Simplon and St. Gotthard tunnels to 
Genoa. The Swiss escaped losses in Genoa 
air raids because the freight moved from a 
basin off the main harbor. Three shuttle 
ships flying the Swiss white cross on red 
plied between Genoa and Lisbon, where 
the goods were transferred to fourteen 
other Swiss ships for North and South 
America. The ships returned to Europe 
crammed full of American surplus grain, 
malt, barley and rye, tobacco, and some 
drugs. Washington had reason to believe 
the Swiss got it all. 

The Swiss exports were most welcome 
here because American watch, clock, and 
typewriter industries had been geared com- 
pletely to the war. In prewar 1988 a total 
of 2,500,000 Swiss watches reached the 


‘United States; in 1941 the figure had 


reached 3,500,000. The number imported 
in 1942 has not yet been disclosed. 

Last week the Swiss were negotiating 
the renewal of their clearing agreement 
with Germany. In some quarters, it was 
reported that the November collision with 


































The guiding rule of our lives — and of 


This year must be the year of de- yours—mustbe rightof way forthe U.S.A. 


cision. 
Let that thought speak out to you from 
every whistle, every puff and chug, every 


hurrying beat of the drive wheels on every 
train you hear from now on. 


This year, all over the world, America 
fights. 


Our factories and farms are producing 
the materials to make that possible. 


@ e e 
“It is now estimated that the railroads are moving 
well over a million troops a month. This is war move- 
ment, and must come first... Pleasure travelers crowd- 
ing into passenger train seats may easily deprive a 
soldier or an essential traveler, who must board atrain 
at the last minute, of necessary accommodations.” 


JoserH B. Eastman, Director 
Office of Defense Transportation 


Our ships, planes, guns, tanks, are taking 
swift shape in numbers to accomplish 
conclusive results. 


These things must now get there — get 
where they’re needed, where they will 
be felt—get there swiftly, on time, with- 
out fail or falter. 


The railroads have*a part in that job 
—a big part. 


They accept it. 


They could do with more engines, more 
cars, more everything when mate- 


rials can be spared for them. 
Until then and after, rail- 


roads and railroad men will 
continue to work as they never 
worked before to get the job 
done. 


If, now and then, that means 
inconveniences to you as a 
traveler, we are sorry. We are 


trying to avoid that, too. 


But guns and the men who 
use them must come first. 


Oluociation of 
AMERICAN Ratiiantis 
Cashington DE, 
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_ United States forces in Africa already had 


_. stung the Germans to certain restrictions 
* on the Swiss-American trade. 


Isolated Eire 


A Gallup poll last week found a wide 
blank spot in American minds on the 
status of Eire. Forty-seven per cent of 
those interviewed didn’t even know that 
Eire had not gone to war with Germany, 
much less that it entertained active, ac- 
credited German diplomats with an ab- 
sorbing interest in the American troops 
across the Northern Ireland border. From 
Dublin, Newsweex’s correspondent sends 
this tabloid picture of contemporary life in 
Eire. Its frankness was not noticeably 
curbed by Erse censorship: 





Irish. farmer, reared in a potatoes-pigs-cat- 
tle tradition, now “has to grow enough 
wheat for the nation’s bread and enough 
other grains for winter fodder. Last season 
he delivered the wheat but fell down on 
the fodder, so bacon is now a luxury and 
butter (once widely exported) is just half 
sufficient for home needs. This year it will 
be touch-and-go again. 

Research chemists and physicists, toil- 
ing in laboratories originally equipped for 
teaching, are seeking home substitutes for 
vital goods formerly imported. The most 
worked-on commodity is peat, available in 
unlimited quantities from Eire’s vast bogs 
Experiments already have shown that light 
branch-line trains can run using peat as 
the major fuel. Also it is hoped to use peat 
in production of artificial gas, now re- 


De Valera made Eire think the war was far away 


Foreign visitors to Dublin in midwinter 
1943 see the most superficially carefree 
capital in Europe: full hotels, queues out- 
side brightly lighted theaters, menu cards 
containing 150 dishes, from smoked salm- 
on to crépes Suzette, and crowded ball- 
rooms where Dublin’s youth decks itself 
in formal evening clothes. 

But for most of neutral Eire the winter 
is anything but carnival. While average 
families warm themselves before meager 
peat fires and refresh themselves with weak 


tea infusions, farmers, scientists, and: gov- .. 


ernment leaders fight a serious battle for 


supplies. 
The conservative, sometimes obstinate 


stricted in Dublin to seven hours daily. 

Politically Eire appears firm in the atti- 
tude: “The war doesn’t concern us.” 
Tightly censored newspapers help keep it 
so. They print official war news fully but 
append no.comment and shy at under- 
ground reports from such traditionally 
friendly Continental countries as Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, or Belgium. But envoys 
of these occupied countries still enjoy 
diplomatic privileges (as do those of the 
occupiers) and are welcomed at most 


The biggest query for 1943 is: General 


Election? The life of parliament expires in 
June, unless prolonged by special legisla- 


NEWSWEEK 


tion. Taoiseach (Prime Minister) Eamon 
De Valera remains the most powerful 
political figure, but his Fianna Fail party 
is liable to be pulled down by the unpopu- 
larity of some of its members. The biggest 
potential gainers are the Laborites. 


General Justo 


The Casa Rosada (Pink House) is the 
Argentine executive mansion, but the po- 
litically wise also kept an eye on the “little 
Casa Rosada,” Buenos Aires offices of a 
civil engineer. It was political headquar- 
ters of Gen. Agustin P. Justo (pronounced 
Hoosto) , a jovial, barrel-chested man who 
had run the Military College, been War 
Minister (1922-28) and, finally, President 
(1982-88). Persistently he shunned isola- 
tionism, and as President he took Argen- 
tina back into the League. In this war 
his friendship for the Allies was constant 
and vocal—reflecting his own conviction 
that the United Nations would win, as 


- well as the pro-British sentiments of the 


ig beef exporters who long had backed 


Therefore Justo fought President Ramén 
S. Castillo’s cautious neutrality; he de- 
manded a diplomatic break with the Axis 
and last fall offered his military services to 
belligerent Brazil. Eventually he started 
his own campaign to become President 
again at Argentina’s elections next Sep- 
tember. But the two main parties, Castil- 
lo’s Conservatives and the Radicals, would 
not have him. Only the Anti-Personalistas, 
a Radical wing that sponsored him before, 
offered to do so again. 

Then Justo’s wife fell ill and the gen- 
eral neglected his campaign. After she 
died on Dec. 26 he stopped campaigning 
altogether. This Monday, Justo died, at 


- 66, of a cerebral hemorrhage. 


Honneur et Patrie 


In spite of his relative youth, Gen. 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny was an old- 
fashioned French officer. After two and a 
half years of Vichy, he still believed in 
“honneur” and “patrie.” He also believed 
in fighting the Boches. So on Jan. 9, de 
Lattre de Tassigny faced a Laval-tailored 
“State Tribunal” at Lyon. The charge: 
abandonment of his post. At this, the 
general’s large aquiline nose emitted a 
snort: Preposterous! For, when the Ger- 
mans invaded the unoccupied zone last 
Nov. 11, he stayed at his post. As military 
commander of the Montpellier region he 
had orders to resist such an invasion 
(Newsweek, Jan. 11), and he executed ' 
them, attempting to hamper the Nazis’ ad-- 
vance southward as best he could. The | 
general did more: for a few, hopeless hours 
he kept a fragment of the Mediterranean 
coast open for Axis foes to~escape to 
North Africa or Spain. He attempted— 
with 200 men and no equipment—to hold 
the small seaport of Séte. This the col- 
laborationists called “rebellion. before the 
enemy,” a crime punishable by death. 
Yet even the Vichy-appointed judges 
balked at that. The sentence was ten years 
in prison. 














more 


All the gold buried at Fort Knox, Ky., is less 
important to Victory than the rich iron ore 
deposits of the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
Ranges of Northern Minnesota; 


The Mesabi range alone contains the world’s 
largest developed deposits, and much of this ore 
lies in open pits, 

From these pits giant shovels scoop the vital 
“red dust” into Great Northern cars, which 

dump it a few hours later int docks in Duluth 

and Superior, at the Head of the Lakes. There 
ore boats are swiftly loaded for delivery to the 
nation’s steel mills; 





ital than gold 


When the shipping season closed December 
5, new mining records had been set on the 
Minnesota ranges, and Great Northern Railway 
handled nearly 29,000,000 long tons—a third 
of the nation’s total production. 

With the necessity of conserving equipment, 
Great Northern, between shipping seasons, is 
reconditioning motive power, cars, trackage, 
and its Allouez docks in Superior, making ready 
for a still bigger job in 1943. 

The fabulous iron ore deposits in Minnesota 
are only part of the wealth contributed to Amer- 
ica by the Zone of Plenty—and delivered by this 
vital artery of transportation. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC, 
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Men, Machinery, and Materials 


Are Keys to Record Farm Goals 


_ Nation’s 6,000,000 Farmers 
Are Told Wickard’s ’43 Quotas 
at Mobilization Day Meetings 


Almost overnight, as is very evident to 

a ration-bedeviled populace (see page 

) 28), the United States has been trans- 

} formed from an economy of food surpluses 
to an economy straining to produce more 
foods and never quite catching up. This 
transition has contributed to a maze of 
conflicting reports concerning the food 
outlook. Because food is a main prop of 
war (not only for our armed services, our 
allies, and for the folks at home, but in 
hastening victory through the promise of 
it to war-torn peoples), NEWSWEEK ex- 
amined the base source last week—the 
general agricultural picture for 1943. Here 
is what was found: 

On the record, it appears that it just 
never occurred to anyone that the United 
States could be short of food because— 
and there’s no denying it—agriculture to 
date has been the runt pig in the litter 
of war production when it came to men, 
machinery, and material. On these three 
M’s, everybody else vital in the war-pro- 
duction effort has had first call. Thus, 
farm-machinery manufacture was cur- 
tailed 80 per cent because munitions mak- 
ers needed steel; 1,500,000 farm hands 

: deserted the soil last year to fight or to 
work in war plants; fertilizer continues 
scarce because nitrates are needed for 
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war; fencing, milk cans, building ma- 
terials—just to name a few things needed 
on the farms—are all restricted. 

Despite these handicaps, agriculture this 
year is being called on to outdo even last 
year’s all-time record production. The job 
for the nation’s 6,000,000 farm operators is 
to plant 9,664,000 more acres of cereals and 
vegetables than the 241,511,000 acres of 
1942, and to produce 3,794,000 more tons 
of meat and milk than the 74,036,000 tons 
that were produced in 1942. 

In other words, it’s going to be up to 
this runt pig to outgrow the rest of the 
litter and feed the whole family. And two 
members of the family have doubled their 
appetites. For of this year’s food produc- 
tion, 25 per cent—about twice as much as 
in 1942—must go to Lend-Lease and the 
armed services (a soldier needs about 5 
pounds of food a day) . 

Yet there’s a serious question of 
whether, in the face of existing shortages 
in the three M’s, farmers can maintain 
1942 production—let alone meet the 1943 
goals. To help the farmer and at the same 
time stimulate redoubled efforts, the gov- 
ernment is leaning on four devices: 


1—AAA payments (in effect bonuses 


or subsidies) for meeting goals that have- 


been set up. 


2—Federal support of prices for most 
farm commodities at 90 per cent of parity 
through Commodity Credit Corp. loans, 
purchases, or other means. 


' $—Encouragement for farmers to take 


In meetings like this wheat round table last May, farmers gathered this week to plan the food of the future 
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land out of production of nonessential 
crops (short-staple cotton, for example, 
of which we have a two-year supply) and 
put the land into essential crops (like pea. 
nuts needed for oil) . 

4—Manpower aid by: (a) keeping men 
on farms through draft deferment; (b) 
movement of workers from submarginal 
areas into more productive sections; (¢) 
giving full-time employment to expen. 
enced farm workers, whom Paul V. Mc. 
Nutt’s Manpower Commission will trans. 
port at government expense from one 
area to another as crops mature; (d) ad- 
justment of farm wages upward; (e) use 
of school youths and volunteer towns- 
people in critical seasons. 

Manpower right now is Food Boss 
Claude R. Wickard’s biggest bogey. But 
staring him in the face are other ogres, 
too. Some he has licked; some had to be 
left menacing the food goals. Two ex- 
amples: 


Macuinery: A few weeks ago agricul- 
tural demand was seven to ten times 
greater than the supply because of War 
Production Board restrictions. But Wick- 
ard fought hard with the WPB; the steel 
requirements division suddenly discovered 
a lot of prefabricated steel and gave farm 
equipment an AA-1 priority rating. This 
means that farmers will get more tools. 

Minx: The national goal is 122,000, 


000,000 pounds in 1948—a 4 per cent in- 
crease over 1942. (There is a current 


‘ eivilian demand for all 122,000,000,000 


pounds, but at least 18,000,000,000 are 
destined for our troops and Lend-Lease.) 
Despite unsettled dairy conditions caused 
by manpower shortages, there will be 2% 
per cent more dairy cattle this year than 
last. But how to get the 4 per cent more 
milk from herds increased only 24% per 

















In this war of many fronts...this war in which 
communications are more vital than ever be- 
fore ... this war involving the most delicate 
and complicated machines that man has ever 
devised .. . weather must often be made-to- 
order! 
To protect highly sensitive Signal Corps 
equipment* in the steaming jungle and on dank 


*The nature, purpose and locations of 
. this equipment are military secrets. 


Bringing the Desert to the Jungle 





island bases from equator to pole, York is pro- 
viding rooms full of desert air. Specially built 
equipment, designed for the protection of in- 
struments and not the comfort of man, will play 
its part in the victories to come... the victories 
that must come if America is to live! 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


York, Pennsylvania. 
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Tank Carrier: Capable of carrying a light tank and 
its complement of troops across an ocean, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.’s new super-airplane, the Constellation, rests at 
Burbank, Calif., after its maiden test flight last week. Pow- 
ered with four 2,000 horsepower Wright Cyclone engines, 
tt is the world’s fastest transport plane and is the third 
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, International News Photo 
largest of all planes, being outbulked only by the Douglas 
B-19 and the Martin Mars. Designed originally to meet 
specifications outlined by Howard Hughes and Jack Frye, 
president of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., for ci- 
vilian use, the first plane will be operated by the airline 
for the Army Air Forces instead. 





cent is the problem. The best answer is 


-heavier feeding and better watering. A big 


supply of feed grains is on hand, and pas- 
tures now are in good shape. But, in their 
eagerness to get land into high-priced cash 
war crops, some farmers are planning to 
plow up hay and pasture land needed for 
dairy production. Manpower is a problem 
here, too, and McNutt’s migrant workers 
are no real solution, because dairying is 
an all-year job. 


To fell these hazards in the path to 
reeded production, and to know just where 
the nation stands, in setting up national 
goals for increased farm production Sec- 
retary Wickard has ordered shifts in farm 
output, with increases offsetting decreases 
for a 4 per cent over-all gain. 


Hence, these crops will be cut this much: 

Wheat, 927,000 acres; oats, $,300,000; 
rye, 268,000; rice, 101,000; sugar beets, 11,- 
000; cotton, 1,605,000; truck crops, 18,000; 
sheep, 19,000,000 pounds... 


To get this much more of these: 

Corn, 8,902,000 acres; barley, 2,807,000; 
grain sorghum, 779,000; peanuts, 1,327,000; 
dry beans, 424,000; potatoes, $15,000; dry 
peas, 135,000; meat cattle, 750,000,000 
pounds; hogs, $,000,000,000 pounds; lard, 
900,000,000 pounds; meat chickens, 882,- 
000,000 pounds; turkeys, 75,000,000 pounds; 
milk, 2,000,000,000 pounds; eggs, 66,000,- 
000 dozens. 


In short, crops of the foodstuffs which 
are already plentiful or are not vital to 
the war economy are being reduced; others 
rich in nutritive values or especially suit- 
able for export are being upped. Never- 
theless, these goals don’t mean very much 
until every farmer knows his own part of 
the program. And that was sifted down 
to him this week. 

On Jan. 12, in $,022 agricultural coun- 
ties, the major portion of the nation’s 
6,000,000 farmers gathered in county 
courthouses, schools, and lodge halls to 
hear government representatives explain 


how the 1948 farm program will operate 
in their localities..This was done amid 
much fanfare: Governors proclaimed 
“M” Day (for mobilization). The Presi- 
dent and national and international digni- 
taries stressed importance of the program 
in radio talks. The farmers were urged 
to fill out lengthy questionnaires; to sign 
work sheets establishing how many acres 
of land they will plant, how many head of 
livestock they will raise. So came and 
passed Farm Mobilization Day—the day 
on which Wickard bet his chips for achiev- 
ing his record production goals. It cli- 
maxed a series of regional and state meet- 
ings of top-flight agricultural leaders that 
began Nov. 30. 


Significance 


Except for two phases, the “mobiliza- 
tion day” was little different than the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency meetings 
that have been going on around this time 
of year since 1988 when the government 
started paying farmers not to raise certain 
crops and to take part in the soil-conserva- 
tion program. But the two new phases 
were highly important: (1) Every farmer 
who didn’t attend the county meetings 
and sign work sheets will be visited at his 
home before the end of January by county 
committeemen (elected by the farmers of 
a community from among themselves) 
and real pressure will be put on him to do 


so, with appeals to his patriotism and ar-— 


guments as to how much money he can 
make; (2) the questionnaires are in effect 
a farm census because they cover each 
farm’s manpower, past production, poten- 
tial production, livestock shelter, fencing, 
farm machinery, fertilizer, and credit 
needs and sources. 


Inasmuch as approximately 20 per cent . 


of all farm lands were not covered by 
AAA benefits last year, it is expected 
that.a good many of the nation’s 6,000,000 
farms will be visited. Although a farmer 
cannot be forced to answer the question- 
naire (while a census is compulsory) , the 


fact that the government will use the 
data for determining farmers’ needs of 
rationed goods, and of labor and credit is 
considered rather strongly implied com- 
pulsion. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
that these questionnaires are the main 
underpinnings of the entire 1943 pro- 


gram and from them the department 


expects, by the end of January, to have a 
good idea of how much food can go onto 
grocers’ shelves in months to come. 

Out of all this emerges a definite pat- 
tern: The Administration is counting 
heavily on farmer patriotism to overcome 


his inherent dislike of regimentation and 


his resentment toward organized labor's 
higher wages, the 40-hour week, and 
strikes (see page 50), and so is backing 
up patriotism with the incentive of in- 
creased farm incomes for those who con- 
form and meet their goals. Behind the 
scenes, of course, are the compulsions, 
such as cash penalties for farmers not 
conforming to their goals. 

That’s the method. The results, if plans 
materialize as scheduled, will be an agri- 
cultural program in better balance with 
war needs, but one which will not provide 
an over-all food surplus. More likely than 
the program’s gaining its ambitious goals 
(especially in view of agriculture’s handi- 
caps) is the probability that it will achieve 
some gains, notably in hogs and lard, but 
production in others, perhaps in milk, 
may lag. The upshot is that the public 
can look forward to a continuation of 
pinches in various foods, but not real 
shortages of food necessary to sustain 
health and life. 

But in this program there can’t be any 
of the fiddling and fooling that has char- 
acterized bureaucratic handling of other 
war problems. The plan must be in A-! 
shape and functioning by March and 
April when the planting. season begins. 
And manpower must be available then 
and later to harvest the crops. So, in 
the final analysis, the planning boils down 





The Allens 
insulated their 
home last fall 


U.S. Army supply trucks roll north to Alaska 
... through virgin wilderness . . . to vital out- 
posts. These and America’s other war trans- 
port haulers on land and sea, present prime 
users of fuel oil, owe much to millions of 
plain folk like the Allens, 


They’re patriotic, practical people. Last fall, 
before the frost was on the leaf, they called 
in an authorized Insulation Contractor... 
had him blow Eagle Mineral Wool into their 
home’s sidewalls and attic floor. 


This winter — though winds howl and snow 
drives — no wandering drafts caused by un- 
even temperatures chilland plaguethe Allens. 
They’re sitting snug. They've taken fuel 
rationing in stride. They'll be money ahead; 
Eagle Mineral Wool has cut fuel costs up to 
40% in many homes. And coal saved releases 
transportation . . . fuel oil saved helps to 
power trucks, ships. 


Essential wartime jobs of Eagle-Picher in- 
clude the manufacture of Eagle Mineral Wool 
for home and industrial insulation. Other 
jobs are mining and concentrating zinc to 
galvanize iron and steel equipment, to make 
brass shells, cartridges, fuses, and the mech- 
anisms of torpedoes... supplying lead for 
tank and truck batteries and bearings. . « 
producing zinc and lead paint pigments for 
the protection of military and civilian prop- 
erties ... designing and extruding lead pipe 
for essential industries. 

This year Eagle-Picher is one hundred yeats 
old and experiencing its fifth war. The Com- 


pany is grateful for a responsible share in 
America’s herculean fight for freedom. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead... Zinc... Insulation 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
' The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Obio 
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to manpower—to supplying an adequate 
agricultural labor force. What can’t be 
planned ahead is the weather. If a capri- 
cious Mother Nature should bring 
drought in the wake of the past three 
favorable crop years, there will be no 
answer but to tighten belts and pray 
for bumper crops next year. 


Labor Notes 


The United Mine Workers convention 
at Cincinnati last October voted to in- 
crease its dues from $1 to $1.50 a month, 
effective Jan. 1. When deductions were 
made this month from pay envelopes of 
anthracite coal miners in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, they walked out in protest. Ap- 
peals from union leaders, operators, and 
the government failed to bring them 
back. Then the strikers added to their de- 
mands a request for $2 a day more wages. 
By last week end, 24,000 men in 24 mines 
were striking against their employers and 
their union. Then an Army plea that they 
go back to work bore fruit. Local officers 
voted a return to the pits last week, but 
as the new week started the membership 
had not yet approved. And there the mat- 
ter stood, with 300,000 tons of production 
lost so far. 


{ After an order from President Roosevelt 
that work stoppages cease, 24 AFL ma- 
chinists at the General Engineering & 
Drydock Co. in Alameda, Calif., engaged 
in outfitting Navy vessels, went back to 
work and another intra-union squabble 
ended. They said their union kept them 
off the job until each paid a $25 fine for 
working the Saturday and Sunday follow- 
ing Christmas (the union had decided to 
take these days off). The fines were to be 
settled later. Meanwhile a week’s pro- 
duction had been snarled up. 


q After a 23-hour strike in protest against 
the company’s reorganization of mainte- 
nance crews, several hundred CIO main- 
tenance workers at the Ford Motor Co.’s 
giant River Rouge plant at Detroit re- 
turned to their jobs when union officials 
asked them “to remember our pledge to 
the boys on Guadalcanal.” An estimated 
15,000 other employes, who were also 
forced into idleness by the unauthorized 
walkout, went back to work, too—but 
only after approximately 100,000 man- 
hours had been lost. 


4 Six of ten striking truck drivers for 
the Hemingway Bros. Interstate Truck- 
ing Co. of New Bedford, Mass., found 
themselves in jail in Portland, Maine, 
charged with conspiracy to walk out and 
force the company to meet their demands 
for improved working conditions. In 
what was regarded as rare legal action, 
Portland Superior Court issued a writ 
for their arrest on request of Mayo S. 
Levenson, company attorney, who said 
they violated their contract by striking 
and picketing the firm’s Portland ware- 
house, and caused the company $15,000 
damages by tying up war materials. Their 
bail was set at $15,000 and arrest of the 
other four strikers was expected. 
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Time out for taxes on Guadalcanal 


Foxhole Taxpayers 


Hotly disputed plans for America’s fight- 
ing men to cast absentee ballots in all of 
our far-flung outposts fell through last 
fall because Congress didn’t get the en- 
abling legislation through soon -.enough. 
At that time the Army and the Navy op- 
posed Congress’s scheme because, they 
said, it might disclose military informa- 
tion and besides there wasn’t shipping 


space. 

Currently the soldiers have again felt 
the pinch of shipping-space shortage: a 
new Post Office ruling issued last week de- 
creed that servicemen overseas could re- 
ceive packages from home but limited to 
5 pounds and 15 inches in length and then 
only on approved written request. Previous 
to these developments was the start in 
June of V-mail to save shipping space by 
photographing letters on microfilm for re- 
producing at the destination. 

Shipping space or no shipping space, 
however, fighting men will have a chance 
to fill out their income-tax blanks this 
year. Last week the Treasury Depart- 
ment announced that the Army and Navy 
had requisitioned blanks to be sent to 
military stations all over the world before 
the March 15 deadline. And to make sure 
that every doughboy gets an opportunity 
to pay up (and to save shipping space one 
way), Army commanders in Britain and 
Australia were authorized to print blanks 
on the spot. 

Actually, there isn’t any legal need for 
this. An important feature of last year’s 
tax bill provided that soldiers and sailors 
outside the continental United States 
needn’t file returns or pay income taxes 
until three months after the war. But the 
Treasury contends that many fighting men 
overseas actually want to pay up on time 
rather than run into arrears, and it is not 
overlooking any bets. 


~ a button became a coffee or a dining ta 
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Organized Farmers 


In its coming battle with organized la- 
bor and the Federal administration, or- 
ganized agriculture last week drew up its 
formal battle lines. Four of the nation’s 
five biggest farm organizations, after joint 
conferences, decided: 

1—The industrial work week must be 
increased to 54 hours with no overtime. 

2—Efforts to unionize farm workers 
must stop. 

8—Racketeering by union bosses and 
slowdowns must be stopped. 

4—Farm subsidies must be abolished 
and farm prices increased or 1948 farm- 
production goals will not be reached. 

5—“Practicable, workable” regulations 
on farm manpower must be devised. 

6—“Tributes,” in the form of union 
dues conditional to employment must be 
eliminated immediately. 


To see that these demands are carried 
out by legislation, it was decided to set 
up a “full-time working organization” in 
Washington, in other words, a super lob- 
by to keep an eye on Congress and Fed- 
eral bureaus. Groups reaching the agree- 
ment on policy were the National Grange, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
and the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. The only major farm 
organization not taking part was the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 


Furniture in War 


Crowds came to the big midwinter furni- 
ture.shows in Chicago and Grand Rapids 
last week and so, for a second year, did 
war. It appeared increasingly in furniture 
styles ingenious in overcoming shortages of 
metals, fabrics, and some woods, even more 
clever in the way they met the needs of 
Army brides and mobile industrial workers 
for easily transported household goods. 

On the whole, the new furniture was 
smaller, more functional, and interchange- 
able in purpose. Less attention was paid to 
dark (and imported) mahogany and wal- 
nut . . . more to light-colored (and do- 
mestic) woods like ash and pickled oak. 
Because of varnish and shellac shortages, 
painted furniture was again in vogue, while 
manpower shortages were responsible for 
large-scale showing of unpainted furniture 
ready for home finishing. With silk im- 
ports nonexistent, luxurious satin draperies 
and upholstery had vanished, replaced by 
cottons in new weaves and gay colors (par- 
ticularly rose pink) . 

Outstanding was the collapsible furniture 
geared specifically for war workers and 
war brides. Entirely devoid of metal parts, 
these beds, bureaus, and tables had legs, 
tops, and other sections jointed like 8 
child’s toy. A twist of the wrist put them - 


together; knocked down, the furnishings 


for four rooms could be squeezed into & — 

single packing case only 6 feet square. 
Interchangeability was demonstrated i 

a two-height table, which at the touch 


» A GOL CLCLELL 


Take a good look at this gas mask. . 


It’s the type you will have if gas 
warfare comes. 

It’s simple—and safe. The secret 
of its success is that little metal can 
jutting out like a giant’s nose. 

When you breathe, the gas is 
drawn through openings in the can 
and turned into pure, fresh air! 

An ingenious chemical filter in- 
side the can (details secret) per- 
forms this life-saving trick. 

Gas-mask cans, called ‘‘can- 
isters,” are being made by the mil- 
lions for our fighters. They’re going 
to war to protect American boys. 
Soare untold numbers of other cans 
—carrying food, medicines, ammu- 
nition, all kinds of war materials. 

All these cans must withstand 
terrific heat, bitter cold. They must 
protect against insects— keep out 
rain, salt water, humidity. They 
must withstand rough handling, 
long storage. They do. The vital 
supplies they carry get there — safe. 

The cans that you miss today 
will some day be back on your 
shelves again. And they’ll be better 
cans for the new knowledge and 
experience we are gaining as pack- 
aging headquarters for heroes. 


- The can that makes 
fresh air 


ATTENTION 
WAR PURCHASING AGENTS 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
sa » supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other 
war needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on morel Right now, a part of our vast 
metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still avail- 
able. Write or phone our War Products 
Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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Acme photos 


- A knockdown chair and wooden bedsprings feature 1948 furniture styles 


= in a trick baby crib whose slatted sides 


tame an extension of the frame, thus. 


eating a youth bed big enough for a 
Twsky 10-year-old. 
There was porch furniture made of bent 
(as a substitute for war-scarce bam- 
po). There were bed springs of steam- 
birch, replacing those of banned 
4 tal. Other signs of priorities: a wood and 
“fabricoid collapsible baby carriage; cotton 
pr wool and rayon rugs; and hollow glass 
tk ashtrays and plant containers. 
War had done all this and more to 
fhe American furniture industry, which 
ppped both in production and employ- 
ent in 1942 and faced further drastic cuts 
lis year to release labor, transportation, 
el and power for war work. Many fac- 
ies had already converted to war pro- 
ion including participation in the wood 
glider aircraft program. Further con- 
ntration of furniture manufacturing in a 
y “nucleus” plants and standardization 
products in a few essential types and 
es were both in the offing. But dealers 
d manufacturers attending the shows 
re tages Be : 


Oe pa ke aie pi 


This attempt (in the form of requests to 
ooshe officials to cancel engagements 
bey at the shows) was made by Jo- 

h B. Eastman, Director of the Office of 

D sea Transportation. A few days later 
, called off his ban when furniture men 
argued their plans were too far along to 
‘Cancel. Anyway, furniture men argued, it 
ight be their last show for the duration. 


Bs: week Uhrough the ingenuity” of Sim 


enter, North American prem aget. 


He cooked up a new brand, the Flying T, 
to advertise the plane’s new uniform name, 
the Texan (see page 17). 

North American was unable to find a 
Flying T among the 9,000 brands used by 
Texas cattlemen down through the years 
to mark ownership of their steers. (The 
brand was never used, Texans think, be- 
cause its necessary simplicity could have 
been altered by cattle rustlers in too many 
ways.) So company artists concocted one 
of their own. Chambers even provided 
editors with pictures of a plane with the 
brand on it: a photograph of a North 
American employe holding the branding 
iron shows the Flying T obviously dubbed 
in (see illustration) . 

The plane is being used by Britain and 
eight Latin American Nations, as well as 
the United States. 


North American’s Flying T brand 


Week in Business 


Postwar Joss: The Freeport Sulphur 
Co. of New York set up a $200,000 reserve 
fund to provide a payroll for postwar jobs 
for its employes in the armed services. 
After figuring the number of men gone and 
expected to go, Freeport estimated as 
closely as it could how many former em- 
ployes it will be able to rehire after the 
war. The $200,000 represents the money 
needed to give a year’s work to the rest— 
those for whom jobs otherwise might not 
be immediately available. This does not 
mean that such men will be put to work 
for twelve months and then fired. It does 
mean that returning employes will get 
work at Freeport if they want it, regard- 
less of the company’s business or compet- 
ing labor supply when peace comes. But, 
as manufacturer of a key raw material 
which is “certain . . . to be a mainstay of 
peacetime production,” Freeport thinks it 
will be well able to use all its old workers . 
and then some. 


Freperick’s Ransom: The city clerk of 
Frederick, Md. (15,000 population) , near 
Washington, reported that the city is still 
paying off on a $200,000 tribute exacted 
by a Confederate general 78 years ago to 
prevent him from burning it to the ground. 
Four Frederick banks originally put up the 
money. Then followed a political squabble 
over whether they should be repaid. The 
upshot was a compromise settlement, 
whereby the city issued bonds to pay back 
$120,000 and the banks forgot about the 
rest. The bond issue was refunded in di- 
minishing amounts in 1888 and 1918, but 
because the board of aldermen failed to 
establish a sinking fund to retire the re- 
mainder, $30,000 of principal is still out- 
standing. Frederick hopes to pay it off by 
1961. 


Stanparp Recrme: The Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, which vies with Royal 
Dutch Shell for top honors as the world’s 
largest petroleum firm, reached into its 
ranks for a new president to replace the 
late William S. Farish (Newsweek, Dec. 
7, 1942) . Directors elected Ralph W. Gal- 
lagher, veteran of 46 years with Standard 
and subsidiary companies, a director since 
1983, vice president since 1937, and since 
November chairman of the board replac- 
ing the retired Walter C. Teagle, (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 30, 1942). Eugene Holman, a 
vice president and director, was named to 
the executive committee. Directors said 
the post of board chairman vacated by 
Gallagher would not be filled. 


Cuemicats : Mercer: The Michigan 
Alkali Co. and J. B. Ford Co., both of 
Wyandotte, Mich., merged as the Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp. capitalized at $30,- 
000,000 to manufacture chemicals and 
other products. The change was mostly 
one of convenience, since Michigan Alkali, 
chemical manufacturer, and Ford, packager 
for household use of Michigan Alkali prod- 
ucts, had worked almost as one for years. 
At one time they even had the same presi- 
dent, the late Emory L. Ford. 


F.C.&B.: New York’s newest adver- 








OPEN 

in wonder 

at this unique 
PAPER! 


For over half a century Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment has been solving diffi- 
cult packaging problems. An example is 
butter. In 1885 butter makers were 
searching for an efficient wrapper to 
protect their product. They turned to 
Patapar. And eyes opened in wonder 
when they saw what this unique paper 
could do. It would resist grease—resist 
moisture—even stand boiling. It was 
odorless. Tasteless. 

Today these characteristics of Patapar 
are appreciated more than ever. In the 
food industry and other fields where 
packaging is a problem, time and again 
Patapar comes up with the answer. 


PATAPAR is filling _ 
needs like these 


WRAPPERS for butter, meats, fish, 
cheese, ice cream, vegetables, dried 
fruit. 


PACKAGING FROZEN AND DEHY- 
DRATED FOODS 


MILK CAN GASKETS 
PACKAGING COFFEE AND TEA 
SUBSTITUTE FOR OILED SILK 


LAMINATED PATAPAR CONTAIN- 
ERS—for replacing tin cans. 


These are typical uses of Patapar. Per- 
haps they'll suggest that it could be help- 
ful to you. If you want more information 
and samples, write us in detail outlining 
the application you have in mind, 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. ‘ 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francioce : 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters fer Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Progress on the Pay-As-We-Go Tax Plan 


by RALPH ROBEY 


P, resident Roosevelt’s support of 
the idea of putting our income taxes on 
a pay-as-we-go basis is the best news 
that American taxpayers have had in 
many years. The Treasury, it may be 
assumed, will continue to raise objec- 
tions to all such proposals as the Ruml 
plan, as it did so successfully last year, 
but with the backing of the President, 
Congress should be able to override 
The objections of the Treasury to 
this needed reform in our tax system 
have been along three lines. First, and 
most important, has been the conten- 
tion that anything like the Ruml sug- 
gestions would mean a loss to the Treas- 
ury of one year’s income taxes. In these 
days that is a powerful argument. And 
at first glance it appears that it must be 
true. Under the Ruml proposal the 
Treasury simply writes off the taxes due 
on 1942 incomes and the amount we 
pay this year is counted against our tax 
liability on 1948 incomes. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the Treasury truly 
is losing what it otherwise would collect 
on 1942 incomes. : 

The fact is, however, that this appar- 
ent loss is nothing more than bookkeep- 
ing fiction. It has no reality whatsoever. 
A simple illustration will make this 
clear. 


Suppose that. you buy a bond 
which runs to perpetuity—such as Brit- 
ish Consols—and upon which you will 
get $4 a year in interest. Does it make 
any difference to you whether the $4 
you receive this year is considered as 
interest for 1048 rather than for 1942? 
Obviously not. If the bond were to ma- 
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all to what year the $4 interest is 
credited. 
It is exactly the same case of 





system to a pay-as-we-go basis. In fact, 
with our national income in 1948 many 
billions of dollars larger than it was in 
1942, introduction of a pay-as-we-go 
plan will bring more money into the 
Treasury this year than will a continu- 
ation of the current system. 


The second contention advanced 
by the Treasury against the pay-as-we- 
go plan is that it will reduce the tax of 
those who have less income in 1943 than 
they had in 1942. That is true, but con- 
sider just who these are that will thus 


benefit by the change. First, and most | 


numerous, are the men who have joined 
our armed forces. Second, are those who 
have left private jobs in order to make 
their contribution to the war effort by 
working for the government at a lower 
rate of pay. Finally, are those whose 
incomes have been reduced by the eco- 
nomic necessities arising from an all- 
out war effort. 

Certainly there is no justness in pe- 
nalizing any of those groups. The fact 
that a pay-as-we-go plan will aid them 
is an argument in its favor, not an argu- 
ment against this reform. 

Last of the principal reasons for 
Treasury opposition to the plan is the 
administrative difficulty of making the 


change and of working under a pay-as- 


we-go system. The Treasury has a real 
point in this but the problem clearly is 

insoluble. Perhaps the simplest solu- 
tion is along the lines suggested by 
Prof. Harley Lutz of Princeton Uni- 
versity who has worked longer and 
more intensively on this idea than any- 
one else. His proposal is to have all 
normal taxes collected at the source and 
to have surtaxes paid on a quarterly 
basis with adjustment at the year end 
(the Ruml plan) . Inherent in this sug- 
gestion, of course, is the thought that 
the surtaxes will not apply to all taxable 
incomes as at present, but rather will 
start at a somewhat higher level. That 
would not mean that anyone’s taxes 
would be less; merely that more of the 
total would be collected at the source 
and there would be fewer who would 
have to make adjustments at the year 
end. Thus the bookkeeping burden up- 
on both the taxpayer and the Treasury 
would be reduced. 

It is not the purpose here, however, 
to argue for one pay-as-we-go plan as 
against another. For the significant 
point is not whether the Lutz, the 
Ruml, or some other plan is adopted. 
The important thing is to make this 
needed reform and make it as quickl 
as possible. 
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tising agency, the firm of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, successor to 70-year-old Lord & 
Thomas (Newsweek, Jan. 4) , announced 
its top officers: Emerson Foote, 36, former 
Lord & Thomas executive vice president, 
as president ofthe new agency in charge 
of the New York office; Fairfax M. Cone, 
39, Chicago manager for Lord & Thomas, 
as executive Committee chairman and Chi- 
cago manager; and Don Belding, 44, Pacific 
Coast manager for Lord & Thomas, who 
continues in that capacity for F.C. & B. 
and also becomes chairman of the board. 
The new agency began life with accounts 
well in excess of $20,000,000 annually. 


WPB Suirt: Lessing J. Rosenwald, who 
was chairman of the board of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. when Donald M. Nelson was 
vice president, resigned as director of the 
conservation division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, of which Nelson is chairman. 
Rosenwald made it plain he liked working 
for Nelson but did not like a WPB re- 
organization last November which made 
his semi-independent division a small unit 
in a newly created resources agency under 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, WPB vice chair- 
man. Nelson praised the work of his former 
boss and said he had done a “fine job.” 
WPB insiders agreed .but privately in- 
sisted Rosenwald’s work could have been 
better. They pointed out that the job 
needed more of a promoter-type boss. So 
far, there had been no indication of who 
he will be. 


Victory Axtr.o: B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
pioneer air-handling equipment makers at 
Hyde Park, Mass., announced they had 
perfected a new-type fan which offers a 
new high in efficiency of forced-air venti- 
lation. Called the “Victory Arxiflo,” the 
new fan is a propeller-type which com- 
bines the efficiency and high pressure of 
the wheel-like ‘centrifugal fan with the 
light weight, compactness, and economical 
operation of the standard propeller fan. 
Use of the new fan will be limited for the 
duration to the United. States Fleet for 
forced-draft and ventilation equipment, 
but after the war Sturtevant says it will 
be available for civilian use, too. — 


Coat Pincn? As Mark Twain termed 
rumors of his own death, reports of a coal 
shortage are greatly exaggerated. Some 
East Coast coal dealers last week reported 
stocks running short because of increased 
demands from oil users who had converted 
to coal. And the strike of 14,000 anthracite 
miners in Eastern Pennsylvania in protest 
against increased union dues (see page 50) 
could, if it continued, seriously curtail pro- 
duction. But the new six-day week in 
- anthracite mines, expected to follow price 
increases of 35 to 50 cents a ton authorized 

by the Office of Price Administration, will 

boost coal production greatly—organized 
labor permitting. Furthermore, railroads 
said there was no major transportation 
problem involved. Outside the East, coal 
stocks were above normal. For the present, 
at least, Washington saw no need for coal 
rationing, although OPA reversed earlier 
government recommendations to store up 
coal and came out against coal hoarding. 








As you turn in to-night—safe and 
warm for a full night’s sleep in your 
accustomed room—think of the men 
clinging white-knuckled to the rails 
of ships that are battling “subs” and 
sea somewhere on the North 
Atlantic. 

Hours of staring into the stinging 
gale for something you dread to see 
—spray that freezes as it hits you... 
comforts few ... little sleep ... meals 
catch-as-catch-can—as the ship rolls 
her rails under! No talk of fuel ra- 
tioning here, where it is always cold 
—and nearly always wet. 

Would you like that job... could 
you “take it”? We can’t all do con- 
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TO MONROE USERS... you chose wisely 
when you bought sturdy precision Monroe 
machines— built for years of figure pro- 
duction. They always have been a price- 
less asset—and more so now that Monroe’s 
manufacturing skill and resources are 
concentrated on war production. 

Take advantage of these definite ser- 
vices offered through the nation-wide 
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voy duty, but there is another duty 
every last one of us can meet—ard 
we must do so to help win the war. 


BUY WAR BONDS —not just a few 
to salve your conscience ... not just 
enough to use up your spare cash. 
SAVE to buy war bonds, and then 
pull in your belt to save more and 
buy more. Every War Bond you 
buy shortens the Road to Victory— 
brings our boys home sooner. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 
lavest at least 10% of your income 


short cuts. (2) Guaranteed Maintenance ye 
Service through regular inspections by * ~~ 
trained specialists who keep your Monroe 4 

operating efficiently. Call our nearest % 
branch or write Monroe Calculating aa 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. yw 


MONROE + 


Machines for Calculating, * 
Adding and Accounting 












Camp Roberts Dispatch 


Rookie Bad Dreams: Khaki-clad editors of army 
camp newspapers are often quick with quips. But the boys 
on the weekly Camp Roberts (Calif.) Dispatch reached a 
new high with Editor Sgt. Gene Gear's idea for a trick 
photo series: “Rookie’s Nightmare.” Dream topics: left, 
that chilly, pre-dawn hike with a pack and feet as cold as 
ice. Center, survival of the fittest at mess, where the bigger, 
stronger, more experienced dogfaces get the meat while 
rookies starve. Right, the platoon sergeant. Nightmares 
are dreamed up by Editor Gear. He sketches them, then 
goes to work with a photographer and an artist. So far, The 
Dispatch has had more than twenty bad dreams. 
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Reportorial Shavetails: Boys Grumble at Rank 
Amidst Dispatch-Sending Woes in North Africa 


The communications jam in North 
Africa (Newsweek, Nov. 28, 1942) 
cleared slightly last week when the 
Army Signal Corps initiated a new 
Algiers-to-Washington short-wave 
transmitter of 40,000 watts and six 
channels (five for the Army and one 
for the OW1). Four thousand words sup- 
planted correspondents’ previous daily 
dole of about 800 on voice casts. Ten 
thousand a day were hoped for in a 
few weeks. Most important, the mes- 
‘sages to three news services and one 
paper were broadcast direct to the 
United States, not only saving as much 
as two and a half hours’ transmission 
time but relieving the bottleneck for- 
merly created by routing news through 
London. 

Nevertheless, the new setup didn’t 
solve all difficulties for legmen. They 
are still harried by primitive local des- 
ert communications, catch-as-catch-can 
transportation, and scarce meals. Their 
problems are revealed in the following 
dispatch received last week from Mer- 
rill Mueller, chief of Newsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau who is now covering the 
North African campaign: 


Every member of that most expendable 
branch of the United States Army—war 
correspondents—with American forces in 
North Africa, has found it’s a great life 


out here, where merit receives recognition. 
French North Africa—and Allied armies 
for that matter—had been astounded at 
the increasing number of wild-looking men 
and women wearing green Army bands 
with the white initial “C” who ran all 
over the place in various forms of trans- 
port, digging for news in languages rang- 
ing anywhere from Parisian French to 
pidgin English. 

But at long last the reporters have been 
recognized. The Army has just made them 
second lieutenants. The correspondents 
were ranked ‘for the purpose of receiving 
upkeep allowances in the event that any 
one of them is captured and spends the 
duration in some Axis prison camp. Now 
the expression “shavetails” is pretty com- 
monly used around headquarters with 
good-humored sarcasm by officers playfully 


' pulling rank on correspondents. 


The new-found rank has raised a deli- 
cate point, of the throat-cutting brand, to 
shatter the usual camaraderie of the cor- 
respondents. Those American correspond- 
ents with the British First Army are cap- 
tains, for the purpose of capture. Cor- 
respondents attached to American “units, 
rated two grades lower, maintain that 
what is good enough for London’s White- 
hall Building should be good enough for 
Washington’s Pentagon Building. 

All uniformed hose prewar 


reporters—w: 
beats ranged from foreign correspondence 


to police work in Podunk—have found 
two problems rapidly aging them; first, 
means of communication in order to get 
their deathless prose from battle fronts 
or headquarters out to a waiting world; 
second, getting to and from press confer- 
ences and mess halls. 

The British now have an excellent tele- 
graphic or dispajgh rider system working 


that brings copy from the front to head- 


quarters, where it is wirelessed or cabled 
out. But in the early days correspondents 
spent most of their time trying to con- 
vince some truck convoy officer or an air- 
plane pilot that dire events would occur 
unless he condescended to take copy to 
tt “and guard it with your 
ife.” 

In the north where communications are 
now comparatively organized correspond- 
ents roam the slimy front in the com- 
parative luxury of wheeled transports, es- 
corted by gesticulating conducting off- 
cers not unlike the men with megaphones 
on sight-seeing buses. . 

In the middle and southern French sec-_ 
tors, where Jack Thompson of The Chi- 
cago Tribune is a veteran, communica- 
tions are where you find or chisel them. 
Many is the nervous transport pilot who 
would rather face the enemy than the 
bearded Thompson demanding transpor- 
tation for an envelope full of copy. 

Air force transportation has been the 
greatest asset in getting correspondents to 
and from the front when road or rail 
transport has been too scarce or slow. 
There is strict luggage limitation. Bedroll, 
typewriter, and tin hat are the only items 
permitted when thumbing a ride—that’s 
anon way it’s gotten—on a plane oF 


The best-fixed: correspondents at the 
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ome 1200 major ships make 

up our American Merchant 

arine. Some 50,000 men sail 

these ships. Tomorrow, more 

ships, more men. Some 130,000,000 

Americans are concerned with 

these figures. It is worthwhile to 
know why. 


These men and ships are doing a 
job which, but for them, would 
go undone. And, this job undone, 
our American democracy itself 
would be undone. For, all the 
battleships we could launch, all 
the , tanks, and planes we 
could build, all the men we could 
train, all the food we could grow, 
could not alone defend our democ- 
racy. There must be a Merchant Ma- 
rine to transport men and materials. 


The jobs of these ships and men 
are legion. They go to fronts where 
fighting is thickest. They cross wide 
ocean stretches where protection 
is thinnest. They are the Gunga 


Dins of our fighting forces, with 
no Kipling to immortalize their 
faithful oe, in verse. 
Enough that they get the men and 
sinews of war i front. Enough 
that they go back for more, with 
danger Y Btion their way. 

A seaman goes to his job without 
the martial beat of a drum. His 
uniform may be a grease-smeared 
jumper. His bugle, the hiss of 
steam. His heights of glory, a 
lonely perch in the crow’s nest. 
His achievements, a human story 
of plain people, whose names are 
strangers to public place and fame. 


It took a Pearl Harbor to demon- 
strate this so clearly. It took a war 
to demonstrate the priceless im- 
portance of the American Mer- 
chant Marine. In this past year we 


in tribute—a lam 
flicker out, long 


passed. 


ter this war has 


Matson is proud of this heritage. 
Matson, with its four huge passen- 
ger liners, the LURLINE, MARIPOSA, 
MONTEREY afid MATSONIA; With its 
armada of freighters; and with its 
loyal personnel, at sea and on 
shore, is striving to express its 
pride, through deeds, by speeding 
priceless lives and cargoes, wher- 
ever the Nation commands. Doin 
a job today, for which it starte 
to get ready, 63 years ago. 


have lighted our lamp of memory = 
that will not “* 
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APECO DOES THE 
‘WORK OF 3 PEOPLE 
IN MY DEPARTMENT 















Any boy or girl can do all 
your copying work — bet- 
ter, faster, privately — re- 
leasing Typists, Clerks, 
Draftsmen AND THEIR 
EQUIPMENT for other 
work. 


APzCO 
PHOTO COPIES 


are identical copies — 
clear, sharp, durable — 
legally accepted. No 
proofreading! No errors! 
No maintenance cost. 
Foolproof! Nothing to get 
out of order. Don’t be 
i using out- 
siders and their hours. 
APeCO makes copies any size up to 18x22”. Ist copy in 
3 minutes; 120 copies an hour—right in your own place 
— anytime, day or night. No skill or darkroom needed. 


UMMEDIATE DELIVERY on machine and supplies. Learn 
how others in your field have SAVED MAN-HOURS 
while speeding production. Write for time-saving facts. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
2049 N. Clark St. Dept. N-2 
Chicago, Ulinois 
REPRESENTATIVES OR-ALE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND CANADA 


\PECO SPEEDS YOUR PRODUCTION 
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front are Bill Stoneman of The Chicago 
Daily News and Ned Russell of the United 
Press, veterans who have been on the 
front since the campaign started. They 
live in a small windowless villa near the 
front, boil their own water or tea or 
coffee on a spirit stove, and change uni- 
forms infrequently. They bummed meals 
from any nearby officers’ mess until the 
First Army public-relations staff arranged 
a correspondents’ mess for the daily grow- 
ing group. 

Stoneman and Russell were lucky with 
transportation, however—they “requisi- 
tioned” their own car early in the cam- 
paign, thanks to Stoneman’s foresight. A 
veteran French front reporter, Stoneman 
is a good linguist. He has anticipated 
many needs and now wheedles so much 
out of the French Arabs he has been 
nicknamed “Mayor of Tunisia.” 

Around headquarters it’s almost the 
same story—constantly bumming rides to 
and from conferences, mess hall, and to 
and from various hostels where corre- 
spondents are billeted. Press conferences 
are held twice a day in a smoky room near 
headquarters, and are usually opened by 
Lt. Col. Joseph B. Phillips [NEwsweeEx’s 
editor-on-leave], who rounds up the ground 
situation. Then Capt. Max Boyd, for- 
merly with the Associated Press, high- 
lights Air Force activities. After that any 
one of several RAF, Royal Navy, or 


- French Army spokesmen chip in. 


Dispatches are then browbeaten through 
American censorship, which many cor- 
respondents feel is the touchiest yet and 
hasn’t profited from the British censor’s 


experience. After this the stories are . 


rushed by car to cable and wireless trans- 
mitters. 

The balance of the day correspondents 
spend worrying Phillips or his British aide, 
Lt. Col. John MacCormack, on when and 
how to go to the front, and why aren’t 
they doing something about it, and do 
they expect to get away with favoritism 
forever. 

Broadcasters John MacVane (NBC), 
Charles Collingwood (CBS), and Arthur 
Mann (Mutual) have slightly different 
routines. They stay awake working until 
after midnight and Army headquarters re- 
ligiously lays on transport for them. 


Bottle Bombers 


“Correspondents crept along the catwalk 
as the big bomb bay doors opened . . . 
Clicks marked the release of medium 
bombs . . . Each [newsman] plopped a 
bottle through the doors. Then more 
bombs and more bottles . . . until the sup- 
plies of both were exhausted.” 


Thus did Bob Miller, United Press man 
on Guadalcanal, describe how correspond- 
ents dished out to the Japs a token of 
what they themselves had had to take for 
weeks: aboard the Flying Fortress Ty- 
phoon McGoon II in a raid on the Japa- 
nese air base at Munda, they bombarded 
the enemy with empty beer bottles while 
the Army airmen released their bombs. 
As noncombatants, and therefore unarmed, 
they had tired of being bombed and sniped 
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at while helpless to hit back, had combed 
the regulations on the subject, and decided 
there was no rule against hitting the enemy 
with beer bottles. 

The War Department’s regulations for 
correspondents read thus: “Correspond- 
ents will not exercise command, be placed 
in a position of authority over military 
personnel, nor will they be armed.” Ques- 
tion: Are beer bottles arms? 


How to Fill Pastepots 


Newspaper copy boys—those young 
hopefuls who scurry around newsrooms 
running copy and proofs, clipping wire 
stories, and playing nursemaid to harried 
reporters and impatient editors—were 
scarce even last summer. The Army, Navy, 

















Every city room should have one 


and Marines grabbed them faster than 
replacements could be broken in—a proc- 
ess requiring five weeks’ training under 
the baleful eyes of chief copy boys. 
Turnover on The Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press ten-man copy-boy staff averaged 
one a week with a high of three. One red- 
head named Cahill (no one got to learn 
his first name) was in and out within 
three days. But last week, Press copy 
boys had their own solution—an elab- 
orate booklet called “Copy Boy Manual.” 
Decorated with cover cartoons executed 
by one of them, the manual’s 40 mimeo- 
graphed pages describes in detail all chores 
essential to good copy-boying, a list that 
would amaze anyone new to a city room. 


Some examples: 


Foop: Newspapermen, like soldiers, 
seem to work best on a full stomach. As 
a result, the purchase of food is a daily 
ritual among copy boys. Orders are taken 
each morning at 7:30 and. 9:30 [The Press 
is an evening paper], afternoon orders on 

“individual requests.” 


Pastepots: As important to a news- 
paper office as the hammer is to the tar- 
penter. Often become empty and often a 
hard crust of old paste forms about the 
edges making them almost unusable. -If 









































he one 
important test for 
every decision 


WILL IT 
HELP TO WIN 
THE WAR..? 


“All There Is In Bearings” 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


pve i ‘acturers of Timken Tapered Roller i peerings Sor auto- 

motor trucks, railroad cars and locomotives and all © 
hinds of industrial machinery; Timken Alloy Steels and 
Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; and Timken Rock Bits 
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they are badly coated, they must be 
washed. 


Cory Runnine: The distance between 
the city desk and the copy desk is only a 
matter of a few feet, yet the running of 
copy between the two constitutes one 
of the most important jobs of the copy 
boy. Blank spots not otherwise marked 
on the daily schedule mean “watch the 
city desk.” 


The intricacies of running proofs, pick- 
ing up weather and grain reports, watch- 
ing stock-market wires, getting the city’s 
vital statistics, and a staggering number 
of related duties are set down. A roster of 
reporters and editors, plus a folded map 
of the Press city room, round out a book- 
let detailed enough to include directions 
for getting from the reporters’ room in 
Lakeside Courthouse to the marriage- 
license office in the same building. 

Idea for the book came from 19-year- 
old Jimmie Greenfield, ex-chief copy boy 
who is himself about to enter the mer- 
chant marine. With the manual, a new 
boy may be broken in within two weeks— 
if he stays that long. 





THEATER 


Merman for the Boys 


Tradition has it that any given Broad- 
way theater season comes to life with its 
musical offerings, then coasts along until 
the dramatic shows catch up. The 1942-43 
season reversed that ruling by leading off 
with a crop of dramatic hits while the 
musical endeavors wilted by the Great 
White wayside. Thus Broadway passed 
on to a new year without a song-and- 
dance click to its credit. But last week 
brought the reliable Ethel Merman. Aided 
by her boisterous wallop, Producer Mike 
Todd crashed through with a musical 
~called “Something for the Boys,” which 
turns out to be something for the girls as 
well, including your maiden Aunt Ma- 
tilda. 

Take the good with the indifferent. 
The Herbert and Dorothy Fields book 
trickles thin after a rushing start; but at 
least it doesn’t get in the way of the en- 
tertainers. Cole Porter’s dozen songs are 
inferior Porter, but “Could It Be You” 
hums like a hit; several other numbers 
are equal to the occasion and his comedy 
lyrics above average. Which leaves Miss 
Merman as the heroine of the evening— 
a slightly pianissimo-ed but increasingly 
stage-wise young lady whose fortissimo 
singing and clowning more than balance 
the deficits. 

This time the DuBarry and Panama 
Hattie of past Cole Porter hits is cast as 
Blossom Hart, a defense worker who in- 
herits two cousins—a gangling strip-teas- 








er (Paula Laurence) and a fast-talking. 


pitchman (Allen Jenkins)—along with a 
4,000-acre ranch adjoining Kelly Field in 
San Antonio. After getting into some em- 
barrassing difficulties with adjacent Army 


brass hats, Blossom stumbles upon a prac-_ 





Graphic House 
Merman brought the season to life 


tical method of encouraging our armed 
forces, and it isn’t quite the contribution 
you—or the leery, officials—suspected in 
the first place. 

Todd (whose “Star and Garter” con- 
tinues to wholesale modified burlesque at 
retail prices) has managed an unrationed 
production—an effect due in great meas- 
ure to Howard Bay’s economical but 
imaginative sets and Billy Livingston’s 
decorative costumes. Further evidence of 
the producer’s shrewd showmanship is his 
choice of Hassard Short to pace the show 
at a spanking gallop, and Jack Cole to 
create exciting dance routines for a large 
ensemble that includes the season’s pert- 
est aggregation of chorus girls. 

Miss Merman gets sturdy support from 
Miss Laurence (of minor stage roles and 
major night-club assignments), Jenkins 
(of Hollywood), and a large number of 
pleasant performers that include Bill 
Johnson, Betty Garrett, Betty Bruce, Jed 
Prouty, William Lynn, and 16-year-old 
Bill Callahan. Even by herself Miss Mer- 
man is enough to be the something of the 
title. And when she and Miss Laurence 
appear as the sloppy squaws of “By the 
Mississinewa,” the pair’s hilarious _ sis- 
syllabication of their wigwam woes stops 
the show for keeps. 


EDUCATION 


Prep School Speed-Up 


The impact of war, which has already 
struck full force at the nation’s colleges 
(Newsweek, Dec. 28, 1942), has begun 
reaching downward to the private prep 
schools, Many of them have long since re- 
vamped their curricula with new wartime 
courses in navigation, motor mechanics, 





map reading, and aeronautics, while tough- ' 


ening up their physical training Com- 
mando-style. To guarantee their students 
diplomas before they hit the draft age of 
18, others have begun slicing time off the 
standard four years. At Phillips Exeter, for 
example, seniors will have the option of 
starting their academic year in June and 
graduating in February. Phillips Academy 
at Andover and Lawrenceville are allowing 
individual acceleration through summer 
work and extra courses. 

‘Now for the first time, a top-flight prep 
school has gone whole hog with accelera- 
tion. The Taft School of Watertown, 
Conn., founded 53 years ago by Horace D. 
Taft, brother of the late President, an- 
nounced that in June it would go on an 
optional year-round basis. With the sum- 
mer vacation cut to two weeks, the schools 
will have four terms a year, instead of 
three, and graduation after three years. 
Taft urged its older boys to take the 
speed-up so they can graduate before 18. 
In the long run it won’t cost them any 
more: accelerated tuition will be $1,600 for 
each of three years, against $1,200 for the 
normal four years. But for Taft it repre- 
sents insurance against losing to the draft 
fourth-year students—and their final fees. 

In tuition lay the nub of Taft’s own 
problems of making ends meet. For private 
secondary schools, unlike tax-supported 
public high schools, lean heavily on income 
from tuition and even small losses in en- 
rollment would hit them severely. Then, 
too, there is the headmasters’ fear that un- 
der the pressure of mounting income taxes 
fewer and fewer parents will be able to 
stand the expense of private schooling for 
their offspring. Thus, though many of the 
nation’s prep schools are undoubtedly 
strong enough to stand the strain, a good 
many others equally clearly will go under 
in the economic stress of war and postwar 
times. 


Happy Though Single 


If you are a girl who lives in New Eng- 
land or the Pacific States you have less 
chance of getting married than if you live 
in the South. Furthermore, residence in a 
city, being away from home, and a college 
education all lessen your hopes. In any 
case, the chances are one in nine that you 
won’t get a husband. 

But it could be worse. Your prospects 
are better in the United States than in 
Western Europe; and in this age of women 
workers you won’t have to make your 
home with a married brother. You can be- 
come a career woman, an “intellectual,” or 
just get a job. But there are two things to 
guard against: don’t choose a profession in 
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Today no one can buy complete 
peace of mind for love or money. 
That must wait until the price of 
Victory is paid—in the mortal 
currency of blood and sweat and 
tears. 


But every one of you who longs 
for present and future security— 
for your family, your country, 
your business—can and should 
do two things to help achieve 
that security. And to lessen to- 
day’s worries. 


With an eye to tomorrow... 


Invest every dollar you can in 
War Bonds. Not simply for the 
immediate purpose of helping to 
pay for fighting tools—but be- 


PEACE OF MIND.. 


in hime of war ? 





cause you can not make a better 
investment for your own future 
protection. After they’ve helped 
Uncle Sam to win the war, your 
Bonds will help you to educate 


“the children, or remodel your 


house, or do whatever is nearest 
your heart. 


With an eye to today... 


Insure yourself against all risks 
of potentially serious financial 
loss through fire, accident or 
someone’s dishonesty. You prob- 
ably have fire insurance on your 
home—an automobile policy for 
your car. But is that enough pro- 
tection in these times? 


Naturally you don’t need all 





the kinds of insurance offered 
by the Two Hartfords—there are 
more than 70 of them. But if you 
have a family—property—a job 
—a business of your own—useful 
eyes and hands—you almost 
surely need some forms of protec- 
tion that you do not have now! 


Get expert advice 


Only a qualified insurance man 
can tell you which forms of pro- 
tection you need—why you need 
them—how much you ought to 
have. Talk it over with your local 
Hartford agent* or your insur- 
ance broker. Two or three addi- 
tional premiums are a lot easier 
to pay than one serious loss! 


*We' ll gladly send you his name. 
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which all your associates will be women, 
for then you'll develop traits undesirable 
to men (aggressiveness, outspokenness, 
lack of interest in dress). And don’t forget 
to save some of that salary for the future. 
Relief agencies are kept busy with twen- 
tieth-century “old maids.” 

Dr. Ruth Reed, who hands out all this 
pertinent advice in her book “The Single 
Woman,” is herself single. Furthermore, as 
a professor of social research at the Catho- 
lic University in Washington, D.C., she 
has had plenty of evidence on which to 
base her assumptions .(1), that the un- 
married woman is misunderstood and (2), 
that sociology courses deal only with those 
nine-tenths of the female population who 
have husbands. To prove these points and 
to enlighten a society prone to think of 
people in pairs, “Noah’s Ark style,” she 
made a five-year study of 300 single wom- 
en between 30 and 72. 

By letter, interview, and through de- 
veloped friendships, she discussed with 
them their reasons for not marrying, their 
own opinions of their status as single wom- 
en, their personal and social problems, and 
their ideas for improving the conditions of 
unmarried women. The conclusions Dr. 
Reed sets forth in her book are general but 
fundamental: Most women should and do 
marry. Those who don’t usually are de- 
terred by social or family reasons (scarcity 
of men or an exaggerated sense of duty to 
parents). The single woman does have 
problems. She must make her way in the 
world, make a home for herself, adjust her 
relations with men and with children, and 
provide for a physically and mentally com- 
fortable old age. 

But it can be done. By substituting a 
more general and diffused love of society 


for the “fixed” love of the married women, 
by conscious planning to achieve a well- 
rounded life, and by day to day living, the 
single woman can “achieve contentment 
and peace.” Dr. Reed herself is a good ex- 
ample. When she isn’t traveling, or study- 
ing problems of other unmarried women, 
she lives on her Maryland farm and in- 
dulges in her favorite hobbies of gardening 
and writing. (THe Sincte Woman. By 
Ruth Reed. 227 pages. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.) 





RELIGION 


Three-Day Chapel 


The Rev. Edmund G. Krueger was tired 
of not having a church to house his Luth- 
eran flock at Inglewood, Calif. It was dis- 
satisfying to conduct services in a rented 
public hall that on weekdays was “sort of 
a whisky joint.” He knew that the $1,000 
War Production Board limitation on lum- 
ber for construction purposes ruled out a 
full-fledged church. But he was determined 
to have something—perhaps a chapel— 
besides the garages, empty buildings, etc., 
he had been using for places of worship 
ever since he went to the town in 1934 
(he got disgusted once and went into busi- 
ness for four years) . 

By now Mr. Krueger has proved that 
you can build a house of worship in these 
times, if you make up your mind to it. 
A few months ago the congregation found 
that for $250 it could buy a $1,500 lot 
that had gone to the city for defaulted 
taxes. Mr. Krueger announced he would 
pray for guidance—and the very next 

















Inglewood’s chapel went up in three Sundays 


morning found in his mail a $250 check. 
Then, says the pastor, “things began to 
happen.” A few weeks ago Erwin Kne- 
busch, superintendent of the huge Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding Corp. nearby, got 25 
noisy, red-helmeted slipworkers to lend a 
hand for as many of their days off (Sun- 
day) as necessary to build a chapel. 

It took them just three to finish all 
heavy construction on the 22- by 50-foot 
Lutheran Chapel of Peace. On the first Sun- 
day, the foundation was entirely poured; 
the second, the walls and roof went up; 
and on the third, when the workers quit 
at dusk, a tiny steeple pointed to the sky. 
Meanwhile, six or eight enthusiastic parish- 
ioners had pitched in to help with the saw- 
ing and nailing of materials that came from 
nowhere: “Why, I’m not sure where they 
did come from,” said the awe-struck pastor. 

By last week the exuberant. bustling 35- 
year-old pastor and his wife had added 
paint, carpet, public-address system, etc., 
to give his 1388 charges a home at last. 
Altogether it was worth $3.500, but the 
actual cost was well within WPB restric- 
tions: $600 for site and materials. 

The pastor described the project as 
“marvelous, beautiful, and strictly a mir- 
acle.” As for other ministers who com- 
plained that it had broken the Sabbath, 
he retorted: “Working on our church was 
the most religious thing a lot of these men 
had ever done in their lives.” 


Churchmen for War 


A powerful group of 38 Protestant lead- 
ers this week came as close as any clergy- 
men have yet come to calling this a holy 
war. Organized as the “Christian Confer- 
ence on War and Peace.” and including 
such influential churchmen as_ Presiding 
Episcopal Bishop Henry St. George Tuck- 
er, Methodist Bishops Ivan Lee Holt and 
Francis J. McConnell, and the theologians 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Henry Sloane Coffin, 
they pledged themselves to an immediate 
campaign for a permanent council of the 
United Nations, “to prosecute the war and 
plan the peace.” 

The conference announced its formation 
in a statement of principles—backed up 
with a program for action. It stipulated 
four aims: winning the war, establishment 
of the United Nations council, a_ higher 
international standard of living, and elimi- 
nation of race discrimination. And _ it 
planned to launch “a process of consulta- 
tion and joint planning by representatives 
of many religious groups.” Altogether, it 
was one of the most forthright endorse- 
ments of the Allied cause to date and car- 
ried with it a clear bid for a religious voice 
in the peace. 


4{ Along much the same lines, the presi- 
dents of the National Councils of Catholic 
Men and of Women jointly asserted Jan. 
7 that the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter embody the peace principles laid 
down by Pope Pius XII. Wilbert J. O’Neill 
of Cleveland and Mrs. Robert J. Angelo of 
York, Pa., declared: “The spirit of Chris- 
tianity can write a real and lasting peace 
in justice and charity to all nations, even 
to those not Christians.” 














UNDER CONTROL 


Jusr AFTER PEARL HARBOR, we at Thermoid (1,800 of us) asked, «What can I do for my 


country ?” We soon found our answer. 


Thermoid’s job in this great war production effort is to make products absolutely essential 
to the efficient control of ACTION—SPEED— POWER! 

Tanks, trucks and planes without brakes and clutches? Brakes without linings? Clutches 
without facings? Fuel tanks without hose? Hardly! They just wouldn’t work! Without these 
products this war equipment would not start—could not be controlled. 

Thermoid’s role of making essential parts may not be as glamorous as putting the finishing 
touches on planes or battleships, but is just as vital. hetnaciacead these products essential civilian 


trucks, buses and cars wouldn’t “keep rolling.” 


Thermoid also makes conveyor belting, transmission and V-drive belts, welding hose, steam 
hose, etc., for War Plants. Without these products manufacturers of war supplies and equip- 
ment could not’ convey power and materials to get their jobs done on time. 

Over 93% of Thermoid’s production is devoted to war and defense work and—with 20% less 
man power (over 300 employees are in the service)—Thermoid is turning out 15% more products. 


The Thermoid line includes: 


FOR THE ARMY 
Brake Linings, Clutch Facings, Fan Belts, Radiator 
Hose, Duck . . 


FOR THE NAVY 
Asbestos Safety Clothing for handling hot shells, 
Insulation for Conduits and Wiring, Friction Treads, 
Suction Hose, Deck Hose, Air Hose, Steam Hose, 
Clutch Facings, Packings . . 


FOR THE AIR FORCES 
Brake La Fuel Hose, Safety Belts . . 


FOR WAR PLANTS 


Transmission Belting, V-Belts, Conveyor Belting, 
Welding Hose, Steam Hose, Packings:. . 


FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY 
Rotary Hose, Brake Linings, V-Belts, Flat Belts, 
Conveyor Belts, Packings, Suction Hose, 
Oil Tanker Hose . . 


FOR AGRICULTURE 
Transmission Belting, Brake Linings, Clutch Facings, 
Fan Belts, Radiator Hose, Discs . . 


All these products transmit and control power and material. 


Thermoid Wartime Products are also Essential Peacetime Products 
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MOVIES 


Muniand Commandos 


For the greater part of its 
footage, “Commandos Strike 
at Dawn” is a_ familiar, 
sometimes sentimental dra- 
ma of Nazi terror in a con- 
quered country—Norway, in 
this case—and of a peace- 
ful people turned avengers. 
Then, living up to its title, 
this Columbia _ production 
presents the most explicit 
and exciting picture of a 
Commando action shown to 
date in this country. The 
sum of the two unequal 
parts still adds up to a su- 
perior screen play. 

Returning to the screen 
after an absence of almost 
two years, Paul Muni gives 
a forthright but restrained 
performance as a_ gentle, 
middle-aged meteorologist 
who organizes the braver 
spirits of his little fishing 
village. “Now we discover 
there is only one regulation 
—kill or be killed,” he warns 
the first underground meet- 
ing. “I am ready to observe 
that regulation. I have come 
to ask you how we can change over in 
this jungle from the murdered Norwe- 
gian people to the murdering Norwegian 
people.” One of his solutions is to escape 
to England and return as the spearhead 
of a Commando thrust. 

John Farrow, whose “Wake Island” re- 
mains one of the best films to come out of 
this war, isn’t quite so lucky in this chore. 
Whereas “Wake Island” spurned any ex- 
traneous issues, Irwin Shaw’s adaptation 








of C. S. Forester’s Commando story in- © 


dulges in overemphasis and sentiment that 
includes love interest (Anna Lee) and 
a father-daughter theme (Muni and Ann 
Carter) . 

If Farrow’s direction is most effective in 
the climactic raid, credit Producer Lester 
Cowan with an assist for sending his com- 
pany on location in British Columbia and 
persuading the Canadian Government to 
lend him a few regiments of its armed 
forces and Commando training units to 
» play cops and robbers on either side. What 
the Canadian “cops” do to the Canadian 
“robbers” shouldn’t happen to a mad dog. 
However, it does have the efficient, merci- 
less reality of what has already happened 
to the Nazis at St. Nazaire, Lofoten, and 
points in between. 


No. 1: Mrs. Miniver 


It was no surprise that The Film Daily’s 
2Ist annual poll of American press and 
radio film critics gave first place to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s popular “Mrs. Mini- 
ver.” (Noel Coward’s “In Which We 
Serve,” which was selected as 1942’s best 
film by the New York Film Critics’ Circle, 
didn’t make the Daily’s Oct. $1 release 








Canadian Commandos struck for Columbia . 


deadline.) Of the 592 critics voting, 555 
spotted “Mrs. Miniver” on their best ten 
list. Runner-up was Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s “How Green Was My Valley.” with 
500 votes. Trailing well behind these were, 
in order, “Kings Row,” “Wake Island,” 
“Pride of the Yankees,” “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner,” “One Foot in Heaven,” 


“Suspicion,” “Woman of the Year,” and 
“The Pied Piper.” 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


THe Powers Girt (United Artists): 
The word for this one is boring. There may 
be those willing to sit through a footless 
yarn involving Anne Shirley, George Mur- 
phy, and Carole Landis just for the oc- 
casional appearance of Benny Goodman 
and his orchestra and a song or two by 
Dennis Day of Jack Benny’s radio pro- 
gram. A climactic personal appearance of 
eight famous John Powers models justifies 
neither title nor text. Alan Mowbray, 
Rafael Storm. 


Wuen Jonnny Comes Marcuinc Home 
(Universal): Any number of musicals 
budgeted at twice the production cost 
haven’t come off as successfully as this 
pleasant little time killer. The story con- 
cerning a soldier-hero (Allan Jones) on 
furlough who hides out in the same theatri- 
cal boarding house with Phil Spitalny 
and his All-Girl Orchestra is more than 
adequate. Gloria Jean and Jane Frazee 
help Jones out with the singing, and 
Donald O’Connor and Peggy Ryan as a 
juvenile song-and-dance team add con- 
siderably to the film’s general audience 
appeal. 


BOOKS 


Siberian Sketch 


With a feature writer’s skill at simplifi- 
cation and color, Emil Lengyel has given 
Siberia the once-over-lightly. Its geography 
and resources, history, and future are all 
sketched in “Siberia,” this Hungarian au- 
thor’s fourth portrait of a territory (others: 
“Turkey,” “The Danube,” and “Dakar”. 

Nearly one-seventh of the land surface 
of the globe, Siberia consists of three belts: 
the tundra of the north where the subsoil 
is always frozen—a land of marshes and 
few trees but myriad flowers; the taiga, the 
widest belt, mostly forest, through which 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad runs; and the 
steppes, which include the grain lands of 
the south. 

Among the 27,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Siberia upon which Lengyel concentrates 
(the part excluding the Central Asiatic So- 
viets) there are about a million so-called 
natives. Scattered over the country where 
they had followed the rivers northward, 
these tribes were the victims of Genghis 
Khan in the thirteenth century. Not until 
1580, when the Cossack Yermak crossed 
the Urals and brutally inflicted “order” on 
the natives, did Siberia begin to be Rus- 
sianized. 

Adventurers, traders, and immigrants 
then moved eastward. By the eighteenth 
century the Russian-American Co. had ex- 
tended its hunt for furs to North America. 
At the same time Russians were driving 
south for a port from which trade could be 
carried on with China and Japan. The site 
for Vladivostok was acquired in 1858. They 
built the city. Then came the great effort 
to integrate Russia with its vast Eastern 
province—the ten-year enterprise of build- 
ing the Trans-Siberian Railroad, com- 
pleted in 1901. 

Though the exiles who came in the wake 
of the trappers and traders made up only a 
small fraction of Siberia’s settlers, propor- 
tionately they contributed more. Religious 
dissenters brought people of high moral 
caliber and industry. Political exiles turned 
their acute minds to analyses of the new 
country and its needs. Convicts supplied 
labor. And Austro-Hungarians and other 
prisoners-of-war in 1916 showed the mujiks 
labor-saving devices. 

Since the last war Siberia’s history has 
had more in common with the Russian 
history with which most readers are fa- 
miliar. Some will deplore Lengyel’s lack of 
precision and his irritating flippancy. But 
he has done the useful job of filling in the 
historical background not expanded in 
such a book as “Soviet Asia” by R. A. 
Davies and Andrew J. Steiger (NEws- 
week, Aug. 17, 1942). (Stperta. By Emil 
Lengyel. 416 pages. Illustrations, indez. 
Random House, New York. $3.75.) 





Horror by Simenon 


It wasn’t just the sun, the very air in 
Libreville was broiling. The violent Afn- 
can glare and the still atmosphere of an 
approaching storm that never came were 
gradually pressing down around the young 
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Frenchman. Joseph Timar had come to 
take a trade and timber agency up the 
river, but he couldn’t go until the launch 
was fixed and no one was fixing it. Already, 
in one day, the atmosphere was folding 
him away from Europe. 

But the pace of events was in dizzying 
contrast. There was the morning adventure 
with the proprietress of the Central. Then 
her husband announced that he was about 
to die of blackwater. Right after that the 
Negro boy was found murdered. 

How the whites connived to hang the 
crime on a black scapegoat, and how Timar 
let the proprietress draw him into the vor- 
tex of “coaster” existence, makes the novel 
“Tropic Moon.” 

The first translation of one of Georges 
Simenon’s serious novels, this is no mys- 
tery like his familiar Inspector Maigret 
stories. It is a tale of atmosphere, a psy- 
chological horror story. And as such a 
tale it is first-rate. (Tropic Moon. By 
Georges Simenon. 218 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Looxinc-Guass. By William March. 
346 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. A 
fine novel of obsessed human beings en- 
meshed in the web of their own emotions. 
The time is 1916 and the place Reedyville, 
Ala., but March projects his story back 
and forth with a stylistic mirror and its 
flashes reveal his Reedyvillians: the down- 
at-heel Boutwells; the uppity Palmillers; 
Ira Graley, the illegitimate son of Mattress 
May who becomes a brilliant psycho- 
analyst. Live characters in a somewhat 
tangled yarn. 


Mount Au.ecro. By Jerre Mangione. 
Illustrated by Peggy Bacon. 292 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. Mangione 
has much wit and knowledge of his people 
(Sicilian immigrants in Rochester, N. Y.), 
and his happy book unfolds in fictional 
form the singular problems of transplanted 
Sicilians, their customs and mores, and the 
emergence of the Americanized second 
generation. Smacks of autobiography. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Fatt Guy ror Murper. By Lawrence 
Goldman. 243 pages. Dutton, New York. 
$2. Johnny Saturday looks like a sure shot 


for execution for the murder of his former | 


pal. But a sardonic Ralph Bunte brings 
about a hung jury and gives Saturday a 
chance to pin the rap elsewhere. Plenty of 
fast action involving book matches, an 
eclipse, and Hezekiah, head of a world- 
fearing sect on a lonely Pacific island. 


Murver Down Unoper. By Arthur W. 
Upfield. 298 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. There’s some melodramatic corn in the 
first whodunit published here by one of 
Australia’s leading mystery writers. This 
is unimportant, however, considering the 
rich color of the Western Australian wheat 
lands, murderous doings along the 1,350- 
mile rabbit fence, the suave half-aborigine 
Detective-Inspector Napoleon Bonaparte 
(Bony), and the surprising Mr. Jelly. 


ART 


Milena’s Nerves 


Out of the fire of a turbulent soul, 
Milena Pavlovitch Barilli paints pictures 
of utter serenity. “I dream in the canvas. 
It is the escape,” she explains. Milena, as 
she signs her art, leads an indoor life and 
so she fills her paintings with the blue of 
the sky. She goes to the past for her in- 
spiration. Her paintings have the mys- 
ticism, the meticulous craftsmanship, and 
even the flowing robes of the early Renais- 
sance. They are nonetheless an individual- 
ized, contemporary expression, and have 
brought success to their 31-year-old cre- 
ator. Her elegant canvases hang in mu- 
seums in Paris, London, Rome, Parma, 
Florence, and The Hague. 

Twenty-eight of her more recent paint- 
ings went on exhibit last week end at the 
National Headquarters of the United 
Yugoslav Relief Fund in New York. For 





Milena is a distant cousin of King Peter 


II of Yugoslavia, whose portrait is in- 
cluded in the show. The cousins, both tall 
and dark, have a mutual ancestor in Kara- 
george, who liberated the Serbs from the 
Turks in the early eighteenth century and 
founded the royal dynasty of Yugoslavia. 

At 11 Milena entered the art school in 
Belgrade and lived at the court of King 
Alexander. She hardly slept before she at- 
tended her first court ball, aged 13. She 
also went frequently to the king’s private 


movies and became an avid fan of Gloria 
Swanson, Rudolph Valentino, and Ramon 
Navarro. 

In Paris in 1932, after eleven years 
of study, Milena began to suffer from 
an acute attack of esthetic indigestion 
caused by too much painting. “I had 
frightful nostalgias, very neurotic periods 
and very gay ones.” For two years she 
gave up painting and wrote instead, pen- 
ning poems as purely imaginative as her 
art had gradually come to be. When she 
began to paint again she charted a spartan 
path for herself. Henceforth she worked 
with the patience of a goldsmith, always 
posing the more difficult problems, strictly 
abjuring anything sentimental. 

War broke out in 1939 while Milena was 
on her way to the United States for a few 
months’ vacation, and she has been in 
New York ever since, making her living 
by illustrating for Vogue magazine and, 
chiefly, by painting portraits. She is happy 
except that she’d like to be in Yugoslavia 
and can’t possibly get there. “That is why 
I paint for hours and ‘drive myself with 
work, just as mother used to embroider 
the most intricate patterns when she was 
worried or sad. It is the one way to con- 
trol the nerves.” 

Milena started what she believes her 
finest canvas on the same day the Nazis 
invaded Yugoslavia. It is a completely 
serene conception of St. John the Evange- 
list. “Painted with my nerves entirely,” 
says Milena. 








Evil Premonition: Joep Nicolas, Dutch stained-glass designer, was 
living in Roermond, near the German border, when he painted this picture m 


April 1939 and called it “Premonition of Evil.” The first town the Nazi uw 


vaders seized in 1940 was Roermond. Last week the painting went on show at 
the Albany (N. Y.) Institute of History and Art, part of an exhibit of 53 mod- 
ern Dutch canvases and fourteen Van Goghs. Most of them were lent by the 
Netherlands to the San Francisco (1939) and Toronto (1938) Fairs and for the 


next two years will tour this country’s leading museums. 
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SCIENCE 


Vaccination Rush 


Smallpox threw a small scare intp a lot 
of Easterners and Midwesterners last week 
—and physicians said they had good rea- 
son to be scared. For scattered cases of 
the disfiguring and sometimes fatal disease 
had suddenly cropped up and emphasized 
medical warnings that vaccination couldn’t 
be counted on to immunize anyone for 
more than five years. Since most people 
are vaccinated only in childhood, thou- 
sands heeded the warning and underwent 
mass vaccination. Even in Washington, 
which hadn’t had a smallpox case in ten 
years, plans were laid-to immunize gov- 
ernment workers. In nearby Baltimore, 
employers agreed to urge all workers to 
have themselves vaccinated. 

Actually, the outbreaks were not seri- 
ous, and certainly not epidemic. No deaths 
were reported; the disease assumed the 
mild form it took in 1941, when the whole 
country had 1,432 cases and five deaths— 
an all-time low, in contrast to the 9,877 
cases and 38 deaths in 1939. This time 
most of the smallpox victims turned up in 
two areas: ¢ 





—_— 


{In Pennsylvania, 55 to 60 cases were 
traced tentatively to an Ohio woman who 
attended an Amish wedding in the Kisha- 
coquillas Valley. Twenty of the wedding 
guests were stricken. In Philadelphia, 
health officials grew concerned enough to 
keep clinics open all night to vaccinate 
8,000 citizens who clamored for it. 


Indiana, which normally accounts for 
fully 8 per cent of all cases in the nation, 
had eleven smallpox victims in the crowd- 
ed Negro section of Gary. City Health 
Commissioner A. F. Gregoline promptly 
quarantined all Gary hospitals to visitors 


and launched a vaccination campaign like 


that in Philadelphia. 


Three Scientists 


Within two days, the United States last 
week lost three of its great scientists: , 


Dr. George Washington Carver, 78, died 
after a three-month illness on Jan. 5 at 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. where he had 
been a teacher since 1896. The Negro born 
in slavery had devoted his life to restoring 
prosperity to the cottoned-out farmers of 

South. 

His first planting on the 19 clayey acres 
that comprised Tuskegee’s early experi- 
mental farm earned $4 an acre net, instead 
of the previous $16 deficit. The clue to this 
was. soil analysis—carried on in a labora- 
tory where sawed-off bottles served as 
beakers and ‘a lantern was converted into 
@ stove. 

Carver was interested not only in yields 
but in turning the South to other crops be- 
sides cotton. A milk, many oils, an axle 
grease, and a cough medicine were among 
the 300 by-products he produced from 
peanuts; flour, shoe polish, rubber, and 
library paste were included in his 118 uses 
for sweet potatoes. In twenty years, his 
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An assassin lurks in drinks made with ordinary club soda. Melting 
Ice. His air bubbles take your drink’s bubbles for a ride—right out 
of your drink. Ice water drowns what’s left. Sparkle’s murdered. 
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Outfox him. Use Canada Dry Water 
and sip finer-flavored drinks. Its “PIN- 
POINT CARBONATION ™—millions of tin- 
ier bubbles—keeps drinks alive! 


Hold that life! You'll be amazed how 
much longer an opened bottle of Canada 
Dry Water keeps its sparkle.* You can 
buy the big bottle—save 
monéy—conserve caps! 






P.S. When you're out, speak up for this finer club 

soda and get a better drink. For better ginger ale 
highballs, always get “the Champagne of Ginger 
Ales”—Canada Dry! Also try Canada Dry Tom 
Collins Mixer and Lime Rickey. 


‘CANADA DRY 
WATER 


ox a6 Peo, 
“PINSPOINT caRBONATION 


the famous Canada Dry method of 
achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest! 
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"Strategie 


materials, 
| John... 77% 


“Strategic in war, strategic | 
in postwar...that’s why I’m 


interested in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. It’s the log- 
ical industrial center of those 


Eleven Western States where 
most of our raw materials come from. 


“Why ship those materials east, and 
then pay big freight charges to get our //; 
finished goods back to the Coast mar- @ 
kets? We'll make our stuff ont there! 


‘John, we've got to get our Metropolitan Oak- _ganese, tungsten, rubber, lumber, cot- 
land Area plant down on paper NOW, so we on, steel, and many more are pro- 


h ern picture the minute ducedin the West. 
8 oo cae nar aici Add most central location in relation 
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MAGNESIUM, chlorine, chrome, man- 





sites.. .enormously increased hydro- 
electric power...a reservoir of 
skilled labor...and you begin to get 
the outline of our story. 

Why not ask us to fill in the details? 
Ina ‘pecal Sar Survey directly applied to 
your particular operation. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


388 Chamber of Commerce Building 
d, California 2311 
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If your appetite is 

dull and you've lost 
your zest for food, 
here’s ; a way to stimulate new interest. 

Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert’s 
tura bitters in a little water, hot or 

cold. Pleasant—easy to take. ay wer 
is a tonic appetizer, Keep a bottle. handy. 

All druggists sell Angostura. 
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THE WORLD S' FINEST 








LEROUX & CO, Inc. © Philadelphia e New York City 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris international Exposition, 1937 














“Newsweek is the best and most pleas- 
ant means of keeping posted on what 
is going on at home and abr 
Hiram Bingham 
ex-Ambassador to 
England 
Leaders in government, business and industry turn to Newsweek for a 


clear, concise word-and-picture story of a world at war. Subscribe today. 
1 YEAR....-95 | © 



















HELPING OUT-PRODUCE THE AXIS 


Through times of peace and war, since 1916, we have 
devo our facilities to the manufacture of Fyr- sy r Ex- 
tinguishers. Today, we have only one. job and that 2 to hel 
— our Axis enemies. Our entire resources are dedica to thi 

capes. When Victory is won, our increased pt facilities 
wilt enable us to serve a peace-time nation with an improved enlarged 
line of Fyr-Fyters that will be better and finer than ever before. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY Dept. D, Dayton, Ohio 


Remember YR: FYTER Wer the War! 
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researchers helped 
boost the peanut crop 
from 700,000,000 
pounds to 1,600,000,- 
000 pounds worth 
$60,000,000; thanks to 
him, sweet potatoes 
became a staple crop. 

More than any oth- 
er person, it was Car- 
ver, also, who was re- 
sponsible for the now 
standard use of soy- 
bean oil in automobile 
paint sprays. He ex- 
plained all his re- Dr. Carver 
searches simply: “When I get an inspira- 
tion I go into the laboratory and God tells 
me what to do.” ° 


Dr. George Washington Crile, 78, died 
on Jan. 7 of a disease of the heart at the 
Cleveland Clinic which he founded in 1921, 
He had originated perhaps as many dra- 
matic surgical techniques as any man of 
his generation. 

In 1905 Crile discovered adrenalin could 
make the apparently dead breathe again 
and publicly resusci- 
tated a dog which had 
“died” fifteen minutes 
earlier. He perfected 
important features of 
the present blood- 
transfusion technique 
and performed the 
first successful thy- 
roid operation, a type 
of surgery in which 
he was reputed with- 
out a peer. He suc- 
cessfully treated one 

Internationa’ Kind of high blood 

Dr. Crile pressure by severing 

sympathetic nerves, 

reported that similar denervation of the 

adrenal glands relieved hyperactivity of 
the thyroid. 

Crile’s . greatest discovery—called the 
most important surgical advance since the 
days of Lister—was nerve-block anes- 
thesia. Using nitrous oxide and novocain, 
he shut off an operated area from the 
brain, and by so depriving it of feeling 
eliminated the perilous nervous exhaustion 
that is surgical shock. 





Nikoia Tesla, 85, was found dead on 


Jan. 7 in the New York hotel room where 
he had lived in failing health for several 
years. The “electrical 
wizard” whose inven- 
tions made possible 
modern electric-pow- 
er systems and who 
in time had more 
than 900 patents in 
his name arrived from 
Yugoslavia in 1884 
with 4 cents in his 
pocket. Associated at 
first with Edison, he 
differed with his chief 
in favoring alternat- 
ing over direct cur- 
rent. Tesla was right; 
his invention of the 
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induction motor permitted alternating cur- 
rent to be used more efficiently than direct; 
his Tesla coil made it possible to trans- 
mit alternating current hundreds of 
miles, as against direct current’s com- 
paratively few. 

Tesla’s other inventions included a tele- 
phone repeater designed to prevent signals 
from becoming too weak to be received 
and the first successful method of harness- 
ing power from Niagara Falls. 

His imagination was of the irrepressible, 
soaring type, and when people refused to 
take him seriously, he exclaimed: “They 
laughed at me in 1897 when I told them 
about the cosmic ray ... They called me 
crazy when [years before Marconi] I pre- 
dicted the radio, and when I sent the first 
impulse around the world, they said it 
couldn’t be done.” 


SCIENCE NOTES 


Germs may immunize __ themselves 
against man much as man _vaccinates 
himself against germs, according to Dr. 
Tracy M. Sonneborn of Indiana Uni- 
versity. Rabbit blood fluid containing 
paramecia (microscopic one-celled or- 
ganisms) produced substances (anti-bod- 
ies) that palaryzed the paramecia; but 
when the rabbit serum was diluted suffi- 
ciently the paramecia developed an im- 
munity that subsequently allowed them 
to thrive in concentrations of rabbit an- 
tibodies which previously were sure death. 
Significance: The research may explain 
why the virulence of disease germs has 
often appeared to increase suddenly. The 
fact may be that what occurs is not an 
increase in the germ’s virulence but mere- 
ly an increase in the germ’s resistance to 
human antibodies. 


{ The du Pont Nylon Research Labora- 
tory at Wilmington, Del., revealed that it 
had developed a process to convert mil- 
lions of women’s cast-off nylon stockings 
into material for parachutes. It consists 
simply in breaking down the stocking 
threads into the two original chemicals 
from which nylon is made—adipic acid 
and hexamethylene-diamine—then resyn- 
thesizing them into flawless nylon. 


{| Against the ever-present medical specter 
of another worldwide influenza epidemic, 
as catastrophic -as that in 1918 which 
killed some 20,000,000 people, the Brit- 
ish Lancet and the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association have just sounded 
a comforting note. They declared that 
even if influenza should again run riot 
on a global scale, mortality will likely be 
far lower than in the last war. For in the 
1918 outbreak most of the deaths were 
due, not directly to influenza organisms, 
but to secondary bacterial infections of the 
respiratory tract (pneumonia, for exam- 
ple) for which influenza had paved the 
way. Though no really effective treatment 
for influenza itself has been developed 
since 1918, there are new and proved 


remedies for the killing secondary in- © 


fections—the sulfa drugs and specific bag- 
terial antiserums which already. have cut 




































































Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Motors, Inc. 


Photo—Nation-Wide News Service 


“TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITIES” 


HINK, for a moment, of the loud clamor for 
the goods of peace, which must one day arise 
in America, and echo throughout a postwar world. 


Therein lies the answer to pessimists; the promise 
of undreamed-of prosperity. For with free enter- 
prise restored, American industry will face a sup- 
ply task of global proportions. 


Speed, the vital element of modern warfare, will 
be no less important in the transitional months and 
years. And with Bullard machine tools, the change- 
over from armament production can, in many in- 
stances, be accomplished without interruption, or 
the costly scrapping of equipment. 


The versatility of Mult-Au-Matics and Vertical Tur- 
ret Lathes will enable their owners to avoid the 
“dislocation” that might result from the use of 
less readily adaptable tools. Their speed and ac- 
curacy will permit that improvement of efficiency 
to which Mr. Sloan refers. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


Famous Lp 
FORESTER 


vimerioas Guest Whishy 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC. 
at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 








RADIO 


Barbasol Man 


Singin’ Sam was back on the no-brush 
no-lather circuit for Barbasol last week 
over Mutual. The two first joined up in 
1930, when Barbasol bought Sam from a 
lawnmower company and put him to mow- 
ing whiskers until 1936. Off the air for five 
years, he returned in 1941, when he be- 
came the Coca-Cola man for fourteen 
months.- Then James Caesar Petrillo 
banned musical transcriptions (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 21, 1942) . With two other pro- 
graths on the networks, Coca-Cola was 
using Sam’s transcriptions only for rural 
coverage, so cancellation was the easiest 
way out and no great loss from its point 
of view. On the other hand, for Sam (in 
private life, Harry Frankel, 53-year-old ex- 
minstrel trouper), it meant the loss of 
five fifteen-minute programs a week sent 
in record form to 176 non-network sta- 
tions. 

It also meant the end to a form of broad- 
cast that he preferred. Because he hated 
New York “penthouse life,” he lived on a 
160-acre farm near Richmond, Ind. Every 
two weeks he flew to New York and in 
two days made enough recordings for the 
next ten broadcasts. Working 52 days a 
year, he earned an estimated $175,000, 
which may be why he turned down a 
Hollywood offer, saying: “I don’ need all 
those extra bucks.” He still runs the farm, 
and makes some extra bucks from it, too, 
by selling milk to the neighbors. . 

Back with Barbasol, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 8 to 8:15 p.m., EWT, Sam will 
avoid the penthouses by broadcasting from 
Indianapolis, to which he can commute 
from Richmond, Network listeners will 
have no trouble recognizing his booming 
bass again. His accent has been said to 
sound like a New Englander imitating 
Jeeter Lester. “I used to talk normal-like,” 
he says, “till I was: about age twenty. 
Now I cain’t get outta this way of talk- 
in’. I guess it was the minstrels changed 
my tongue.” 





Timesavers 


The hour-long commercial program is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the radio past. 
It is being replaced by shorter air fare be- 
cause (1) sponsors, with war contracts and 
nothing to sell to the consumer, need only 
short periods for good-will advertising, 
and (2) others have discovered they can 
sell their limited wartime output in half 
the previous time. 

Last year two major shows were sliced 
to 30 minutes, notably Fred Allen’s Texaco 
Star Theater. Last week another trio of 
programs took cuts in air time: the Camel 
Caravan dropped to 45 minutes while Bing 
Crosby’s Kraft Music Hall and Kate 
Smith’s Jell-o hour were slimmed down to 
$0 minutes. The latest casualties left only 
three hour-length commercials on the ma- 
jor networks:\Kay Kyser’s College of Mu- 
sical. Knowledge for Lucky Strike (NBC), 
the Lux Radio Theater (CBS), and the 
Goodwill Hour for Ironized Yeast (Blue) . 
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Radio editors voted her nothing finer 


Still Hope 


Duplicating his sweep in the recent 
Radio Daily poll (Newsweek, Jan. 4), 
Bob Hope last week was named the best 
comedian of 1942 and his show was chosen 
as favorite program by the United States 
and Canadian radio editors voting in The 
New York World-Telegram’s twelfth an- 
nual poll. The Pepsodent punster wasn’t 
the only two-place winner. For the second 
consecutive year the editors called Dinah 
Shore the most popular girl vocalist, and 
also named her 1942’s brightest new star 
(which: was quite a feat, since she had 
already won that distinction in 1940). 

The sweet-playing Guy Lombardo, lead- 
er among dance orchestras since the poll 
began in -1931, finally toppled from the 
top to make way for Harry James, who 
rose from fifteenth place in 1941. For the 
outstanding single broadcast, the editors 
pushed the 1942 calendar back to Dec. I, 
1941, when Cecil Brown gave his historic 
description of the sinking of the Repulse 
and the Prince of Wales. The second 
choice in this group, the President’s war 
message to Congress, also occurred in 
1941. Thus the real leader of 1942’s sin- 
gle shows was Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
The Murder of Lidice, broadcast Oct. 19. 

Other World-Telegram poll winners: 
quiz program, Information Please; news 
commentator, Raymond Gram Swing; 
male vocalist, Bing Crosby; sports an- 
nouncer, Bill Stern; studio announcer, 
Milton Cross; concert singer, Lily Pons; 
symphonic orchestra, New York Philhar- 
monic; dramatic program, Radio Theater 

(ninth straight year); quarter hour, Fred 
Waring; children’s program, Let’s Pretend; 
and government show, The Army Hour. 
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SPORTS 


The Squeeze Is On 


The shape of things to come for sports 
in 1948 began to emerge more clearly last 
week—and a pretty scrawny shape it was. 
Here’s part of what the draft, gasoline 
shortage, and jammed transportation will 
do to various national pastimes: 


q The South and West won’t get their 
usual look-in on major-league baseball this 
spring. At a meeting in Chicago last week, 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, fresh 
from conferences with Defense Transpor- 
tation Director Joseph B. Eastman, told 
the heads of the sixteen National and 
American League clubs that their spring- 
training trips must not go south of the 
Potomac or Ohio Rivers or west of the 
Mississippi. The only exception is for the 
St. Louis clubs whose bailiwick is outside 
the restricted area to begin with, but even 
they must stay close to home. 

So Brooklyn may try the ivy atmos- 
phere of Yale, if the Army doesn’t take 
over the gym; the Giants may return to 
the scene of their first “southern” safari at 
the turn of the century—Lakewood, N. J.; 
some of the Midwestern clubs will settle in 
Indiana, and many will wind up by train- 
‘ing right at home. Thus the players’ wives 
won't have their pleasant Southern jaunts, 
resorts will miss out on lush publicity, 
and spring baseball writing will be less 
like a vacation, more like work. 

The big leaguers also agreed to start 
play on April 21, eight days later than 
usual, to give themselves more warm 
weather for training. But they'll keep a 
full-length 154-game schedule. For the 
sake of travel economy, however, there 
will be only three East-West swings 
through the circuit instead of the usual 
four. As for the manpower pinch, whose 
first stages affected many a club last sea- 
son, already dozens more players have 
traded their ball togs for service uni- 
forms, and many others may stick to 
their war-plant jobs instead of returning 
to the diamond. 


{ Horse racing, with its oddly assorted 
personnel (mostly elderly trainers and 
jockeys too small for the armed forces) , 
has no manpower problems but the winter 
tracks were hit by the gasoline ban (see 
page 28). The nags don’t run on gas, but 
most bettors can’t get to the track without 
it, so Tropical Park last week was forced 
to suspend racing for the last five days 
of its meet and Hialeah announced that it 
would not open as scheduled on Jan. 13. 

This move left 1,500 horses stranded 
with no place to run this winter, unless 
they move over to New Orleans and the 
Fair Grounds—within the gas-rationing 
area but exempt from the Eastern ban 
on pleasure driving. Even so the shutdown 
of the Florida tracks meant pink slips in 
the pay envelopes of many pari-mutuel 
clerks, jockeys, and swipes. Nor were the 
bookies too sure just where they stood. 


In many sections their business will pick 
up because die-hard bettors will have to 
(Continued on Page 73) 





Is “Victory” Just A Word? 


No—it’s a signal! When it sounds, 
American industry will immediately start 
making again those products that are sy- 
nonymous with the American Way of Lite. 
With Victory, Weatherhead will help build 
cars, refrigerators and airplanes for you. Well 
also make many strange new devices, now 
employed in the war, which have peacetime 
applications you'll marvel at. Phey will all con- 
tribute greatly to your comfort, your conven- 


rence and your enjoyment of life after the war. 


Look Ahead with Gy 
Weatherhead - 


LHe WEATHEREIE AL OMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Vianuficcturers of vital parts for the antomotire, &ttsation, 


reprreerdtion and other key industrtes, 


Branch Ofces: Detroit, bos Angeles, New York and St 
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Many conspicuous features 
pleasantly impress. guests 
of this great modern hotel. 
Among them are: faultless 
service, restful comfort, 
convenient location and 
rates that save you money! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


FROM $2.50 
HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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N entirely new 
work—on a 

new plan—created 
by the famous 
MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER Edi- 
torial Staff of 
Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition. 
Clarifies the distinctions between Syno- 
nyms, giving their Antonyms and Analogous 
and Contrasted Words, explains the differ- 
ences in their shades of meaning, and illus- 
trates usage by classic and contemporary 
writers. An essential tool for Writers, Speak- 
ers, Teachers, Students,—all who need effec- 
tive English. Easy for quick reference 
because of the alphabetical listing and 
cross-indexing of every entry. Thumb index 
available if desired. Webster’s Dictionary of 
Synonyans has over 900 large, double-column 
pages, bound in tan library buckram. Two 
styles: without thumb index at $3.50; with 
thumb index at $4.00. See it at any book- 
store, or send remittance for style desired 
— to publisher. Book sent prepaid, with 
§ day examination and refund privilege. 


6.8 6. MERRIAM CO. 265 FEDERAL ST., SPRINGFIELB, MASS. 
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"The other day the St. 
Louis Cardinals, baseball 
champions of the world and 
operators of the game’s most 
extensive minor-league chain- 
store system, moved Mr. 
John Leonard Martin from 
Sacramento to Rochester. 

Mr. Martin has not been 
freighted East yet, and the 
way transportation is, he 
may have to make the jour- 
ney on foot. He could do it. 
In the world series of 1931, Mr. Martin’s 
total mileage around the bases was the 
equivalent of a transcontinental trip. 
The Philadelphia Athletics of that year 
do not recall that Pepper ever did stop 
running. 

The shift of Mr. Martin from West 
to East is interesting because of Mr. 
Martin himself and because it illus- 
trates the workings of the Cardinal sys- 
tem—as methodical and orderly i in point 
of gradation and promotion as the Army 
itself. 

The sinister thing about the Cardinal 
system is that there is always room at 
the top. . 

Branch Rickey, now cogitating for 
high fees in Brooklyn, created the sys- 
tem. He planted at least one Cardinal 
unit in each category of minor league. 
Along with graded sets of ballplayers 
he installed graded managers, who climb 
from rank to rank as time goes on, if 


Martin is one of these classified geniuses 
in good standing, and his promotion to 
Rochester leaves him with only one 
further upward step to achieve—man- 
agement of the Cardinals themselves, 
the mother club. 

I do not wish to stir apprehension in 
the bosom of Mr. Billy Southworth, the 
present Cardinal manager, whose bril- 
liant success last season put him, osten- 
sibly, on top of the world. However, 
Mr. Southworth knows the pattern of 
Cardinal history as well as I do. 

Other Cardinal geniuses, Bill Mc- 
Kechnie, Gabby Street, Rogers Horns- 
by, and Frank Frisch, have been heroes 
in St. Louis at one time and another. 
They all disappeared suddenly. 

Under Mr. Rickey, the turnover of 
ballplayers and masterminds was rapid. 
When the Brain felt he had extracted 
his money’s worth from an athlete or 
manager, he replaced him at low cost. 
This is a very sensible practice. It 
seemed so sensible to Sam’l Breadon, 
the Cardinal owner, when he got to 
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Former Mudcat Makes Good 


by JOHN LARDNER 





Press Association 


Mudcat Martin 


est slider, and most uninhibited har- 


they seem worthy of the trust. Pepper © 


thinking it over, that he de- 
cided to apply it to the 
Brain, i.e., Mr. Rickey. 

Mr. Breadon suddenly re- 
placed Mr. Rickey, at no cost 
whatever. Hé was paying the 
Brain $50,000 a year. 

“But do I need a Brain, 
apart from my own?” rea- 
soned Sam’l. “We have the 
system. So let us have the 
$50,000 per annum too.” 

That is why Mr. Rickey 
is now in Brooklyn. 

It’s too soon, though, to brood in be- 
half of Billy Southworth. William is 
happy now, and may he remain so for 
many seasons without Mr. Sam’! Brea- 
don noticing it. Pepper Martin, the 
heir apparent, is also happy, so we will 
concentrate on Mr. Martin’s present 
and past and not his potentialities. 


There’s a rumor that management 
has made Pepper dignified. This is hard 
to believe of the man who was once the 
National League’s hardest runner, wild- 


monica player, as well as owner of the 
league’s dirtiest uniform. It may be 
that Mr. Martin was subdued cumula- 
tively by the number of baseballs he 
stopped with his chest at third base. 
Or it may be that the break-up of the 
Missouri Mudcats marked the end of 
his gay .and protracted youth. The 
Mudcats—Martin at the mouth organ, 
Bill McGee at the fiddle, Max Lanier 
at the guitar, and Lon Warneke at the 
jug and washboard—drove most of the 
other Cardinals crazy, but they made 
very interesting music. The concert I 
liked best came between rounds of a 
fight. promoted in Florida by Mr. Mar- 
tin between two bellhops, with Dizzy 
Dean as referee and Pepper alternating 
between the harmonica and the towel. 

Those were days when management 
did not impress Mr. Martin greatly. 
Frank Frisch, then Cardinal manager, 
stepped out of his hotel one day and 
just missed being hit on the head by a 
paper bag full of water, dropped from 
above. He looked up and saw Mr. 
Martin at a sixth-floor window. He 
dashed to Martin’s room and shouted: 
“Don’t you know you could have killed 
me?” 

“T know it, Frank,” said Pepper wist- 
fully. “We both gotta be more careful.” 

They tell me the new Martin, the 
man of responsibilities, never drops 
things from higher than two floors up. 
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(Continued from Page 71) 
do their playing by ear instead of going 
to the tracks. 


€ Professional hockey, like baseball, is 
suffering from transportation problems 
and the draft. And amateur puck-pushers 
felt another pinch last week when Madi- 
son Square Garden canceled one night’s 
games in order to save the oil that goes 
into its refrigeration equipment. 


q The outlook for other sports depends 
largely on whether they’re rural or urban. 
The open-country sports such as golf and 
polo are doomed for the duration. On the 
other hand, city sports may even reap a 
benefit from the return to shank’s mare. 
Baseball parks, easily reached by public 
transit, look for increased attendance. 
Neighborhood bowling alleys will probably 
boom. And basketball, traditionally an 
urban sport, will be relatively unhampered 
except by the draft. . 


Confusion in Gllovedinn 


For all the flailing and punching in 
seven perspiring rounds, the fight held last 
Friday night in Madison Square Garden 
might just as well have been staged in 
dreamland. It was booked as the first 
chapter of an elimination tournament 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 28, 1942) to find a 
successor to the lightweight title vacated 
two months ago by Sammy Angott. As it 
turned out, Bob Montgomery emerged 
the victor when the referee ruled at the 
end of the seventh that Chester Rico’s 
eye was too badly chopped for the fight 
to continue. But it didn’t matter much— 
that same night Angott announced he 
would return to the ring, and the National 
Boxing Association agreed to give him 
back his crown. 

Just to keep matters in a state of be- 
wilderment, the New York State Boxing 
Commission in the meantime has recog- 
nized Beau Jack as the champ, and the 
Maryland commission claims the title be- 
longs to Luther “Slugger” White. With 


three claimants to a single crown, the- 


whole lightweight situation is as confused 
as Hitler’s Caucasus armies. 

One of the preliminaries was the real 
show of the evening: Giuseppe Antonio 
Giovanelli Greco, better known as Johnny 
Greco, flattened the veteran Bill Speary 
in 2 minutes 28 seconds (a month earlier, 
Greco did the same thing to Harold Green 
in 1 minute 34 seconds) . 

The 19-year-old Montreal battler thus 
ran his score to 22 straight: victories, in- 
cluding 18 knockouts. Hence he naturally 
figures that his record qualifies him for a 
go at the title. Unfortunately, boxing 
commission rules require a fighter to be 
20 years old before he tackles the 15- 
rounders of title competition, but the 
cauliflower-eared Greco is seeking a waiv- 
er. If he can wangle it before the Cana- 
dian Army gets him, he is ready to take 
on any of the title claimants with that 
long right arm—a swing that is a perfect 
follow through for the sign of the cross 
with. which Greco, like many another 
Catholic fighter, starts each contest. 





















YEs, Mount Vernon comes 
in a round bottle now. All 
whiskies will — for the du- 
ration. But this grand 
drink is still the same 
square whiskey, round 
bottle or not — rich, full- 
bodied, 100 proof bot- 
tled in bond rye that 
makes it worth your 
while to say «Make 
mine Mount Vernon!”’ 
—every time. 


100 
THE BOND OF FRIENDSHIP 


National Distillers Products 
* Corporation, New York ’ 











IF YOUR NOSE 
CLOSES UP 


SPOILS 
» SLEEP 


TONIGH 





If transient con- 
gestion makes it 
hard for you to 
breathe and spoils 
sleep,put a few drops of VicksVa-tro-nol 
up each nostril, Instantly Va-tro-nol 
starts to clear the stuffiness and makes 
breathing easier. Just try it. IFYOU SNIFFLE 
OR SNEEZE use Va-tro-nol at once. Used 
in time, it helps prevent many colds 
from developing. Follow directions in 
package. 








COUGHING COLDS ix¢‘sna tock 
phlegm, ease muscular soreness and tight- 
ness with Vicks VapoRub. Its poultice- 
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restful sleep. VaeoRus 
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= for a pep-restoring rest on an 


—- inner-spring mattress in a noise- 
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Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single _ 








| WAR EXPERTS 





Follow “War Tides” by Admiral 
Pratt and General Fuqua every 
week in Newsweek. Subscribe today 


1 YEAR .........6 $5 








HEAR a World of Sound 


Through This MAICO “ACE” 


Small as a pocket watch, 
yet enables hard of hear- 
ing person to carry on nor- 
mal conversation at 20 feet 
— to hear even a whisper 
with loud noises cushioned. 
A product of the Maico Company 
which provides 90% of America’s 
precision hearing test equipment. 
Choice of ear physicians, hospi- 
tals, universities, clinics, airlines, 
U. S. Army and Navy. 
FREE! Send name of relative, friend 
or your own name for a new experi- 
s ence in hearing. No obligation. Ad- 
N dress Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 30-H, 
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Arrau’s Arrival 


Claudio Arrau looks like a 
Latin American edition of 
Anthony Eden—shorter, 
more ornate in dress, more 
volatile of temperament. But 
Arrau is not a diplomat; he 
is a Chilean pianist—remark- 
able at the moment because 
he is making the largest sin- 
gle concert tour of the cur- 
rent season. His _ record- 
breaking 67 dates include 21 
appearances with the New 
York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, and Cincinnati 
symphonies. Yet Arrau was 
virtually unknown in this 
country a short three seasons 
ago and was booked on his 
first tour only last year. 

Educated in Europe under 
a subsidy from the Chilean 
Government, the pianist 
made his big sensation in 
this country at a Carnegie 
Hall recital in February 
1941. His aristocratic tone 
and brilliant technique made 
him an instant hit. Since 
then, he has been lucky to 
escape meeting himself com- 
ing and going from dates here and in Latin 
America. 

Now 39, Arrau has worked out a sys- 
tem for keeping up the terrific vitality and 
energy that critics and audience both note. 
He usually sleeps for ten hours; he follows 
the Hay diet, which does not mix starches 
and proteins. He does not smoke and he 
drinks as many as 8 or 4 quarts of milk 
a day. For exercise, he likes medicine ball 
and Yoga. 

Nor is Arrau a fiend for practicing. Once 
a great groundwork is laid, he feels that 
too much practice is apt to spoil spon- 
taneity. His memory is prodigious; his 
repertoire enormous. Colleagues marvel at 
the way he can rip off whole Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, or Schubert cycles with 
little or no preparation. A bad piano— 
frequently encountered in rural South 
America—can’t ruffle him. 

“It is a challenge,” he says. “Never 





‘have I had such a feeling of pride as in 


one city where a third of the keys of the 
instrument stuck whenever I touched 
them. I had, spontaneously, to evolve a 
system of playing with my eight fingers 
and keeping the thumbs free to push the 
defective keys back in place. The triumph 
one feels when an audience is pleased un- 
der such conditions is very gratifying.” 


Guide to Stick Wavers 


David. Ewen doubtless intended “Dic- 
tators of the Baton” as a logical sequel 
to his earlier history of conducting, “The 
Man With the Baton.” Yet. this colorful 
new who’s who of outstanding conductors 








Arrau and wife: Santiago named a street for him 


could hardly have appeared more oppor- 
tunely. The usually static American sym- 
phonic scene today is full of changes and 
potential changes. 

The Chicago Orchestra has been leader- 
less since Dr. Frederick Stock’s sudden 
death last October. Dr. Artur Rodzinski’s 
appointment to the New York Philhar- 
monic (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 11) creates an 
opening in Cleveland for next season. It 
is reported that Hollywood and the mov- 
ies will lure José Iturbi from the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic next year. “Dictators of 
the Baton” should therefore be a handy 
guide for harassed boards of directors in 
search of new stick wavers. 

In the easy, anecdotal style which has 
brought Ewen to the front rank of writers 
on music for the layman, “Dictators of 
the Baton” presents a series of lively 
biographies of the conductorial great. 
Though Ewen often skimps dates and fig- 
ures in his preoccupation with critical 
opinion, for the most part he has been 
fair and sound in his estimations. 

Toscanini is, of course, his paragon, 
“The greatest musical interpreter of our 
time.” Stokowski, that showman of show- 
men, the author calls “a genius and char- 
latan in one, a great artist and a circus 
performer.” Koussevitsky, he says, was 
“born for the baton . . . meant for the 
limelight.” 

And Ewen’s view of Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, whom he names “a virtuoso among 
conductors,” was proved accurate when 
the brilliant Greek made his final guest 
appearance with the New York Philhar- 
monic at Carnegie Hall last week. Aware 
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that many of his audience believed he had 
Jost out to Rodzinski as the Philharmonic’s 

anent director, Mitropoulos turned in 
what Olin: Downes of The New York 
Times called “a sensational triumph,” and 
“the most brilliant Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony concert thus far of the season.” 
Virgil Thomson of The Herald Tribune 
commented that “the orchestra obeys him 
as it obeys no other conductor.” 

On the whole, Ewen covers the field 
pretty thoroughly and singles out such 
comparative youngsters as Erich Leins- 
dorf, Izler Solomon, Dean Dixon, and 
Sylvan Levin as the conductors of tomor- 
row. But he has omitted several maestros 
who would seem to deserve at least brief 
mention. Leon Barzin, for example, has 
done great things with the National Or- 
chestral Association. Reginald Stewart is 
coming along handsomely with the newly 
organized Baltimore Symphony. Efrem 
Kurtz, late of the Russian ballet, has just 
been signed for a series this spring with 
the New York Philharmonic. And finally, 
among the major omissions, there’s George 
Szell, the Hungarian who has put such 
new life into the Met orchestra this sea- 
son that gossip says he can now com- 
mand almost any post he’d like—includ- 
ing Chicago. (Dictators oF THE BaTON. 
By David Ewen. 305 pages. Illustrations, 
appendix, index, Alliance, New York. 
$3.50.) 


RECORD WEEK 


Strauss (Ricuarp): Don Quvurxore. 
Fritz Reiner, Gregor Piatigorsky, and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. Columbia. Five 
12-tnch records in album, $5.50. A grand 
job. The tonal brilliance of the Pittsburgh 
may not be quite that of the Philadel- 
phians (Victor’s set), but Reiner’s inter- 
pretation has it all over Ormandy’s. 


Erne, Merman. Accompanied by male 
quintet. Victor. One 10-inch record. 50 
cents. For her first Victor record, the in- 
comparable Ethel sings two _ songs, 
“Marching Through Berlin” and “Move 
It Over.” Performed without instrumental 
background to evade the Petrillo edict 
against recording, this disk was released 
at midnight just following the premiére 
of Miss Merman’s new Broadway hit, 
“Something for the Boys” (see page 60). 
If this orchestra-less type of record sells, 
more will follow. 


Juan Arvizu. Alfred Antonini and the 
CBS Tipica Orchestra. Columbia. Four 
10+nch records in album, $2.50. “The 
Troubador of the Americas” in eight 
Mexican style pop tunes. Nice, but a lit- 
tle too crooned up & la Crosby for Latin 
American purists. They may want to go 
back to Ramén Armengod and Pedro 
Vargas. 


Morton Goutp Concert. Morton Gould 
and his orchestra. Columbia. Three 12- 
inch records in album, $2.75. The young 
radio maestro and composer in six of his 
well-known arrangements. “Pavanne (his 
own composition) will make you wish he’d 
Produce another short classic. 
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Your Dollars are 
Power, too — 
Buy War 
Bonds 








Awesry flood of “Chicago pianos”... 
Fire-power to engulf the Axis... 
Machine guns by the million .. . 


That is America’s promise to the Vic- 
tory Program—and America is going to 
beat that promise. | 


The time-table of war construction has 
been reviewed in order to get essential 
new plantsinto production without delay. 


Heating problems presented by plant 
conversion and by the new building 
program call for a proven method of 
heat distribution. 

When steam is selected as the heat- 
ing medium, all of the experimenting 
has been done. Steam harnessed and 
brought under control with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating has proved 
its ability to heat every section of a 
building to the desired temperature at 
minimum cost. 

Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 


Orders should be limited toactual needs. | 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 








“Steam Heating 
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The Seventy-Eighth Congress 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


"To say that the Seventy-Eighth 
Congress will be more independent than 
the last is not enough. This session may 
mark the beginning of a new dispensa- 
tion in government. Certainly executive- 
legislative relations will not in our time 
be what they have been over the past 
ten years. The changes will be many, 
important, and, over all, for the better. 

To see how different this new Con- 
gress will be, we shall have to look back 
a bit. In 1933, during the well-remem- 
bered Hundred Days session, the Presi- 
dent was new. Except for a few leaders, 
Congress was new, too. As soon as the 
new government took office in March, 
the economic index turned upward. 
Whatever was done by Congress and 
the Administration was done to the tune 
of a reviving country. There were no 
sharp orders from the Executive to 
Congress in those days, although legis- 
lation, by common consent, originated 
on the executive side. That day seemed 
lost when the “low descending sun” did 
not see an executive message or piece 
of legislation appear in the record. It 
was an era of good feeling and, it should 
be added with emphasis, an era of mu- 
tual respect between the two branches 
of government. 

I can speak with some assurance 
when I underline the statement that 
those members of the Administration 
whose duty it was to work with Con- 
gress approached that august body with 
respect. There was an occasional im- 
pertinence by some of us, of course. A 
resounding cuff on the ear was the 
response when that happened. People 
didn’t tell Joe Robinson what to do or 
what not to do. At least, they never 
tried it twice, for there were traditions 
of Congressional power too strong to 
flout. 

But over the years after 1933, those 
traditions were less and less invoked. 
Messengers of various sorts scuttled 
back and forth between the Executive 
Offices and the Hill. The leaders of the 
majority, not the minority, were sum- 
moned to the White House and usually 
pleasantly, but always firmly, given 
marching orders. 

The same leaders will be on deck in 
the Seventy-Eighth Congress. But the 
President will find them changed men. 
It is a curious fact that in dealing with 
the President, a Speaker with a major- 
ity of a dozen is stronger than a Speaker 
with a majority of a hundred or more. 
Mr. Rayburn can now tell the President 
what legislation he can and cannot get 
through. As his freedom from Presi- 
dential domination becomes more ap- 


parent, his influence on both sides of 
the House will increase. Mr. Rayburn’s 
reported statement that “this Congress 
won’t take legislation written by men 
who not only were never elected to 
Congress but never ran for office” is of 
great importance. This is not the Ray- 
burn of the past few years talking. This 
is the Texan whose thirty years in the 
House have implanted deep in him a 
sense of Congress’s ancient dignity. 

Since Mr. Martin shares that tradi- 
tion, there will be genuine cooperation, 
despite political difference. We may 
never have a coalition government, but 
this will most certainly be a coalition 
Congress. Bureaucracy ‘is going to be 
a fighting word in the vocabulary of 
both sides of the House. Tax bills will 
be written in Congress and expenditures 
scrutinized there. Many an alphabetical 
agency will be roughly mauled; Presi- 
dential appointments will not always 
get approval; and blank-check appro- 
priations will be fewer. 


But none of: this means, as some 
observers here and abroad apparently 
fear, that the new Congress will prove 
to be anti-Administration to the point 
of impairing the war effort. No member 
of Congress, in fact no sane American, 
believes that blood or money can be 
saved by lessening the war effort. The 
contrary is true. Congress is more likely 
than the Administration to catch the 
general impulse of the nation to fight 
fast and hard and get it over. Rayburn 
and Martin join in naming this the 
“Victory Congress.” 

Under his present powers, constitu- 
tional and statutory, the President con- 
trols foreign policy. Beyond the actual 
making of treaties, not even the Senate 
can check him. So the issue of foreign 
policy will be unimportant in Congress 
this year. Debate on postwar arrange- 
ments is unlikely before 1944, toward 
the end of this Congress. 

The fact is that never in his ten years 
of power has the President been in a 
better position to establish an agreeable 
working relationship with Congress. All 
he needs to do is to recognize the con- 
stitutional equality of the legislative 
branch. Perhaps he is reconciled to this. 
It was an omen, pleasant but possibly 
of no moment, that the President had 
a little birthday party for the Speaker 
to which he invited not only the Re- 
publican leaders but such unrecon- 
structed anti-New Deal Democrats as 
Gene Cox. The President gave Rayburn 
a new hat, in which, it is hoped, no cob- 
blestone was secreted. 
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too. tough for these powerful 


heavy-duty Studebakers 


S Based operating all over the 

world in the fighting forces of the 
United Nations—tens of thousands of 
these big, rugged, powerful, multiple- 


Studebaker builds Wright Cyclone Engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, America's invincible 
dreadnaught of the skies 


* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS x 


drive Studebaker military trucks. 


And tens of thousands more are 
time-tabled to join up with them as 
fast as possible. The great Studebaker 
factories are turning out millions of 
dollars worth of these war trucks 
every week. 


From builder of commercial trucks 
in peacetime, to one of the largest 
makers of military trucks in wartime, 
is a logical transition for America’s 
oldest manufacturer of highway trans- 
portation. 


For the sixth time in a national 
emergency, Studebaker has answered 


the Government's call for the produc-’ 


tion of army transport ona large scale. 
And when decisive victory is achieved, 


finer, more economical Studebaker 
trucks than ever will be available for 
civilian use. 

Today, the traditional Studebaker 
watchword—always give more than 
you promise—has new and greater 
significance. 

Studebaker is: proud of its assign- 
ments in the arming of our Nation 
and its Allies 
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DACRE Fa aE Peta eye ON 


INTERVAL 


It isn’t easy nowadays 
Since war has set the pace, _ 
To slip away a moment, 
For a vital breathing space. 
But now and’ then I close my desk 
On figures and on facts, 
And find a quiet interval— 
An hour to relax. 


Perhaps it’s just a billiard game 
Along toward evening’s end, 

A glass of Seagram’s savory 7, 
A meeting with a friend— 

Yet when the going’s heavy 
On the job I have to do, 

It’s simple, peaceful times like that 
Which help to see me through. 








Seagrams _| : ; : ‘Seven. se: the“ patrician ” of 
” ke if ' “American whiskies. 
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Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits, 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





